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INTRODUCTION 


The present work is a parallel volume to the author’s Colloquial Persian , 
first published in 1941. Whereas the earlier grammar set out to introduce 
the student to the spoken language only, in this book the aim is to provide 
a simple but comprehensive framework for the current written language. 
It is not, however, purely literary in concept, since much modern writing 
in Persian—in newspapers, novels, short stories, etc.—if not actually 
colloquial, is decidedly freer in style than the traditional literary forms 
sanctioned by the classics and still favoured by more conservative writers. 

Persian grammar is relatively simple, and the lessons that follow give 
the essence of all grammatical principles that will be encountered in the 
course of reading modem Persian books and newspapers. The lessons 
are also designed, without unduly complicating the student’s task, to give 
him some impression of the characteristic idiom and phraseology of the 
current language. 

The Persian script is introduced in the first lessons, and thereafter 
no transcription is used (except from time to time to illustrate phonetic 
points), so that the student is obliged from the start to read in the original 
script. While this may seem to make the early stages somewhat more 
laborious, it will be found that, once this initial hurdle has been passed, 
progress in reading is much more rapid than if, after first learning the 
language in transcription, the student then had to re-learn it in a different 
alphabet. It also eliminates the spelling difficulties that arise from the 
fact that certain sounds—s, z, t, etc.—are represented by more than one 
Persian letter. Vowelling is fairly complete in the early lessons, and is 
progressively discarded. All vowels are given in the vocabularies. The 
script used is the ordinary printed form, but for the benefit of those who 
wish to proceed further in the reading of letters and other modem 
manuscripts, appendices are provided on the two written scripts in 
common use at the present day. 

While every effort has been made in the examples and exercises to 
choose words in common use and of value to the beginner, the selection 
has not been determined by any statistical examination of newspapers, 
books, etc. Such counts are often more misleading than helpful, as well 
as imposing an artificial strait-jacket on the form of the language to be 
taught. The purpose of the grammar is to familiarize the student with the 
structure of the language; vocabulary can only be acquired by use, 
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INTRODUCTION 


especially in reading, and by conversation where possible. In fact it will 
be seen that a total vocabulary of about 1,500 words has been used in the 
book, so that inevitably many useful words have been omitted; but few 
have been included that are not in common use. 

From Lesson VII onwards the exercises take the form of continuous 
prose passages rather than disconnected sentences. The Persian-English 
exercises (from Lesson VIII onwards) are taken, with occasional minor 
modifications necessary to avoid the use of grammatical points not yet 
treated, from Persian originals; these have been selected for a fairly wide 
range of literary styles, as well as to illustrate various aspects of Persian 
life and literature. The English-Persian exercises from Lesson VIII 
onwards are designed as a ‘potted* history of Persia, though emphasis is 
on linguistic rather than historical requirements. 

Although the teaching of spoken Persian is not the primary aim of the 
present book, a reasonably good intonation and accent in reading is 
obviously desirable (and also helpful when listening to spoken literary 
Persian, for example, in radio broadcasts). To this end paragraphs on 
this point have been included at the end of most lessons, in the form of 
selections of example sentences already used in the lesson in question, 
printed in transcription with diacritical points showing approximately 
the pitch and stress of each syllable. While this is certainly inadequate to 
teach correct intonation, it will be found helpful in giving some idea of 
the rhythm of the language, which has a certain bearing on the gram¬ 
matical and syntactical structure. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland for the financial assistance which made possible the publica¬ 
tion of this book, and to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
for their most helpful attitude. I would also like to acknowledge assistance 
given me by Mr P. W. Avery of the University of Cambridge .and 
Mrs Katrina M. Ghafghaichi of Tehran. 



LESSON I 

The Alphabet 


1. The Alphabet 

The Persian alphabet, a slightly modified form of the Arabic, consists 
of thirty-two letters, 1 all primarily used as consonants. Four of these have 
secondary uses as vowels (see paras. 5, 6, 9 and 21), and there are also 
three vowel signs (see paras. 5, 6, 9) placed over or under the letter that 
precedes them (but normally omitted in writing or print). 


2« The Script 

The Persian script is written from right to left, and is cursive, that is 
to say, the letters of a word are normally joined to one another, even in 
the printed form. 

A few (seven out of the thirty-two) do not join th t following letter, thus 
leaving a gap in the word. 

There are fifteen basic letter forms, the full number of thirty-two being 
made up by the use of one or more distinguishing dots over or under the 
letter and forming an integral part of it. 

The shape of each basic form may be further modified by (a) 
a preceding joining stroke, and (except in the case of the seven ‘non- 
joining* letters) (A) a following joining stroke, or (when no other letter 
follows) (c) a final tail or flourish. 


3. The Nasx Script 


There are three styles of writing with which the student will need to 
become familiar: 

the printed style (nasx ). 2 

the copy-book style (nasta ?liq). (See Appendix A.) 
the handwritten style (iekastd). (See Appendix B.) 


1 For the alphabetical or ‘dictionary' order, see para. 30. 

* For the pronunciation of the sound represented in transcription by the letter V, see 
para. 8; for ‘s' see para. 1 3. 



2 

The style to be studied initially is the nasx. The other two are derived 
from this. 

All nasx letters are tilted slightly forward (in the direction of writing). 
Four imaginary lines of writing should be visualized, the lowest being 
the main line of writing, on which the whole of any letter should stand. 




4. Group I (One Letter) 

ti *i 

Joined to preceding Separate form 
letter only 



Basic shape 


This letter is not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation 

Joined form 

Transcription 

Name 

Separate form 

| 

none 

l... 

? 

alef 

1 


Alef stands for the glottal stop (very weak in Persian). It is assumed 
for the purposes of the Persian script that every word beginning with 
a vowel has an initial glottal stop, which is represented by alef. Thus the 
appearance of alef at the beginning of a word means in fact that it begins 
with one of the vowels. For dictionary purposes, all words beginning 
with alef are in the first group, regardless of the vowel. 


5. Group II (Six Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 



Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 


Joined to 
following 
letter only 



Separate form Basic shape 


All letters in this group carry distinguishing dots. 



b 5 - 6 J 3 


Pronunciation 

Transcription 

r 

Joinedforms 

Name 

Separate form 



b 

» ♦ ♦ 

be 

♦ 

(0 



p 

• • t 1 ^* • 

* * ? 

pe 


(2) 



t 

+ - " 

^ 

te 

#• 

( 3 ) 

as in English 


s 

L * * - 

se 


( 4 ) 



n 

. * : 

nun 

d 

( 5 ) 



y 

/ £• • • ^ ^ 

•» — 

ye 

lS 

(6) 









The final and separate forms of nun differ from the standard. 


CJ iC/ 

—'i 

The separate and final forms of ye differ from the standard, and are 
generally written without the two dots. 

Letters preceding the final forms of nun and ye must be raised above 
the line in order to join at the correct point. 



6. The Vowels 


(i) a: slightly broader than the English vowel ‘a’ in ‘cat’. This is 
represented by a short stroke . . (fat-he or \abar) written over the 



4 [i,«-7 

preceding letter. Thus a word beginning with the sound a . .. would in 

writing begin # 9 # 1 ; b-a — f t etc. 

♦ 


(ii) a: about halfway between ‘a’ in ‘father* and ‘a’ in ‘wash*. This is 
represented by the secondary use of a lef Thus i # # # would indicate 
the sound of ... a, A word beginning with the sound a .. . would 
require to be written 9 m # 11 ; this is not considered very elegant, and so 


the second alef is replaced by a long stroke written over the first, 



( madde, not to be confused with the fat-he above), b-a = # . # U, etc. 

+ 

7. The Vowels ( cont .) 

(iii) e: approximately V as in ‘net*. This is represented by a short 
stroke written below the preceding letter... ^ ( [kasre or frr). Thus a word 

beginning with the sound e . . . would in writing begin # 1 , be . . . 


would be written # # # «J, etc. 

# 

(iv) i: approximately as ‘ee* in ‘sweet*. This is represented by the 
secondary use of ye, thus i ... is written # • # J i, bi. .. as # # , etc. 

W M * 


(v) ei: a diphthong similar to ‘ai’ in ‘maid*. This is represented by 


ye preceded by the fat-he, thus ei ... as # # • J ', bei . . . as 



, etc. 


Note. This combination only gives the diphthong when it is followed 
by a consonant or comes at the end of a word; followed by a vowel it 



5 



remains ay..., e.g. 



vers 




track— pel; but 



explanation —bay an. 


8. Group III (Four Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 



Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 


Joined to 
following 
letter only 



Separate 

form 



Basic 

shape 


Letters preceding the last two forms above must be raised above the 
line, so as to join at the correct point. 

In the printed form the preceding join is usually made as follows: 


C" 


Pronunciation 

Transcription 

Joined forms 

Name 

Separate form 

as in English 


• 

J 


r jim 

C 

(0 

as in English ‘church* 

C 

g. . .>*.. 

' cin y 

ce V"* 

Ql 

(2) 

as in English 


h 


' he hotti 1 

(3) 



1 See para. 89. 
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Pronunciation 


Transcription 


[1,8-9 

Joined forms Name Separate form 


approximately as ‘ch’ * 
in Scottish ‘loch* 
or Welsh ‘bach’ 1 







XCL 



The position of the dots in the various forms should be carefully 
observed. 


9* Stress 

The stress in Persian falls generally on the last syllable of the word. 
Suffixes, however, are not stressed unless they are regarded as forming an 
integral part of the word (see, for example, para. 28 b ). Exceptions to the 
general rule are noted in paras. 49, 63. 




until 



or 



water 




VOCABULARY 


without 



blue 



pocket 



♦ •• 


twist, comer, screw 


this 


Ui 




1 The use of the letter V does not of course imply any resemblance to the sound of that 
letter in English. 



7 


h 9 ] 


here 


Uxl ) 


there 


u 


nose 




Haji, pilgrim 



verse 





«• * 


fever 



between 


desert 


UH 

«• 

OhL-j 


soul, life 




bread 


ou 


track 




f 


uv: 


body 




explanation 




*• ♦ 


EXERCISES 

A. Write as one word (reading from right to left) and translate: 




2 . 


8 

B. Write as separate letters and translate: 

3 - (Vj 





C. Read and translate: 

lb 3. 0 b Lj 01 2 

♦ ♦ • 





LESSON n 

The Alphabet ( continued ). Case and Gender. Simple Sentences 
10. Group IV (Two Letters) 



Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape 

letter only 


These letters are not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation 

Transcription 

Joinedform 

Name 

Separate form 

as in English 

d 

t • 

dal 

2 (0 

as in English 


• 

*-b.. 

lal 

♦ 

^ (2) 



II, II] 

11. Group V (Three Letters) 


9 




V 1 



Joined to preceding 
letter only 


Separate form 


Basic shape ' 


These letters are not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation 


Transcription 


Joined Form 


Name 


Separate form 


trilled with the tip 


o£ the tongue r 


re 

J ™ 

as in English { 

J... 

\ein 

j « 

as V in ‘pleasure* ( 

& 

i* 

u 

J « 

The letter V must always 

be sounded, 

e.g. 

barf (snow, 

not baf 

Compare also: 

11a. Group VI (One Letter) 




Jr & 

2 



Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape 

letter only 


This letter is not joined to a following letter. 

Pronunciation Transcription Joined form 

Name 

Separate form 

as English V with 
tendency towards ‘w* 


vav 

J < l > 


Note that Group IV letters join on the level of the main line of writing, 
whereas Groups V and VI join on the secondary line, requiring that 
preceding letters be raised. 
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[ii, 12-13 


12. The Vowels (cont.) 

(vi) o: A somewhat rounded version of V as in ‘put’. This is 
represented by the sign ... > amme or pis) written above the preceding 
letter. 

( 

Thus o ... is written # # # I, do .. . as # # # ?o . .. as 



(vii) u: *oo* as in ‘root’. This is represented by the secondary use 


of vav. Thus u ... is written as # # # 



ju . .. as # # # 



xu •. • as # # # 



, etc. 


(viii) ou: approximately as ‘ow’ in ‘bowl’. This is represented by 
vav preceded by the vowel sign fat-he, thus dou ### 


• 

Afar*. This combination only gives the diphthong when it is followed 
by a consonant or comes at the end of a word; followed by a vowel it 

f 



remains av 



(new) ==• now. 


(new year, 


lit. new day = nounq ), but 



(answer) = javab. 


13. Group VII (Two Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 


Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 


Joined to 
following 
letters only 



Separate form Basic shape 


«» I 3 ~ I 5 ] 




IX 

Pronunciation 

Transcription 

Joinedforms 

Name 

Separate form 

as in English 

S 

^ 9 • 

sin 

o* <■> 

as in English 
‘ship’ 

$ 


Sin 

J » 


14. Group VIII (Two Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 


Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 


Joined to 
following 
letter only 



Separate Basic shape 

form 


Pronunciation 


Transcription 


Joined forms 


Name Separate form 


as in English 


as in English 


s 

l 




15. Group IX (Two Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 

Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 

Joined to 
following 
letter only 

Separate form 

Basic shape 


Pronunciation 

Transcription Joined forms 

Name 

Separate form 

as in English 

t 


..i? 

ta 


(0 

as in English 

l 



l a 


(2) 


12 


[ ii , 16-18 


16. Case 

There are no case inflections in Persian. 


17. Gender 

There is no distinction of gender, words which are naturally feminine 
being treated for grammatical purposes exactly as other nouns, e.g. 



18. Sentence Structure 


The normal sentence order is: Subject, Predicate, Verb. 




Hasan is ready. 


There is no definite article. The a of 



, ‘is* is usually elided 


after a word ending in a vowel. This is sometimes also indicated in 
writing by the omission of the a lef. 

the girl is beautiful. 



«* 

Alef may also be omitted after a consonant, and the V_ written 
joined to the word, e.g. 



the apple is sweet. 


Although separate pronouns exist (see para. 40), they need not be used 
as the subject of a verb. 


1 



he is ready. 




*3 



The intonation pattern of a simple sentence of this kind is a rise followed 
by a fall (in the following examples, and throughout the book, the 
horizontal strokes indicate pitch, and the vertical strokes stress). The 
verb ast is not stressed unless it is contracted with a previous word 
ending in a vowel (see above). 


hasan 


— 

i. 

hoier ast 

in xabar 


sahihast 


doxtar 


X 

X 

lihast 

baradar 


javan ast 


EXERCISES 

A. Read aloud and translate into English: 







9- 




B. Translate into Persian: 

i. The girl is young. 2. The answer is not correct. 3. This apple is 
red. 4. That boy is Hasan. 5. Gold is yellow. 6. The door is open. 
7. That apple is sour. 8. Hosein is not ready. 9. This lesson is difficult. 
10. Reza is not pleased. 11. The boy is ready. 12. It is well (good). 


VOCABULARY 


answer 



ready, present 





(he, she, it) is 



daughter, girl 


a 


beautiful 




apple 



♦ * 


sweet 






pleased, content 


4 * # 



n] 





woman 


brother 


young 



master, teacher 




son, boy 



Hasan 



gdd jj 


yellow 


i 


open 





Hosein 



lesson 


lTJ 


difficult 



Reza 




J 



[ill, 19-20 



LESSON in 

The Alphabet (< continued ). Number 


19. Group X (Two Letters) 



Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form Basic shape 

preceding preceding following 

letter only and following letter only 

letters 

Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 


not sounded ? 

voiced equivalent 
of x ; similar to Y q 

in French ‘mer* or 
‘g* in German 
‘Wagen’ 



For further notes on the use of ein see para. 26. 


20. Group XI (Two Letters) 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 

Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 

Joined to Separate 

following 

letter only 

form 

Basic shape 


Pronunciation 

Transcription 

Joined forms 


Name 

Separate form 

• 

as in English 

f 

# ♦ 

..h 

ft 


(0 

as in Group 

x q 



9 a f 

** 

(2) 


17 


in, 20-21] 


The separate and final forms of qaf differ from the standard: 



21. Group XII (Two Letters) 



Joined to 

preceding 
letter only 



Joined to 
preceding 
and following 
letters 



Joined to 
following 
letter only 



Separate form 



Basic shape 


Pronunciation 


Transcription 


Joinedforms 


Name Separate form 


as in English 1 


k 




kaf 



(0 


as in English 1 
‘garden* 



The two final forms of kaf are often written (and always printed) with 
a small sign £ in the centre of the letter instead of the overhead stroke. 



This sign may also be inserted in the gaf but in this case the overhead 
strokes are retained. The second stroke of the gaf is sometimes replaced 
by three dots. 



1 Before the ‘front’ vowels (a, e, i, ei) and at the end of a word, these sounds become 
palatalized, the effect being somewhat as though a brief 4 y* sound were inserted between the 
consonant and its following vowel, e.g. 

book, k*etab. 




[ hi , 22-24 


18 

22 . Gronp XIII (One Letter) 



Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form Basic shape 

preceding preceding following 

letter only and following letter only 

letters 


Note the level of the join preceding the final form. 


Pronunciation 


Transcription 


as in English 


Joinedforms 


Name Separate form 


lam 


J 


(1) 


This sound must always be pronounced clearly, as in ‘leaf’, even when 
it falls at the end of a word. The English tendency to swallow it (‘hall, 
bowl, real’) must be avoided. 


23, Group XIV (One Letter) 

alternative alternative 



Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form Basic shape 

preceding preceding following 

letter only and following letter only 

letters 

Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 


as in English 



24. Group XV (One Letter) 

alternative alternative 



Joined to 
preceding 
letter only 


Joined to Joined to 

preceding following 

and following letter only 

letters 


Separate form Basic shape 


Ill, 24] 



Pronunciation 


Transcription 


Joined forms 

> A 


Name Separate form 


as in English 



This letter must always be sounded, e.g. AjJ town, Sahr 


Secondary use of he. The final vowel of words that end in vowels must 
always be represented by a letter , even when elsewhere it would be 
represented by one of the vowel signs. 

In the case of a, /, u , a, ou no problem arises, since these are already 

represented by letters (I ^). Of the three remaining vowels, 

a, e , 0, the sounds a and o are only found at the end of words in one 
or two isolated cases. The sound e in this position is represented by he. 


Aj 


house, xane. 


The final sound a is also represented by he in one word: 



(not, no!), na. 


The final sound o is represented by vav in two words: 

(thou), to. 


(two), do. 

It is important to note that, since he in this particular use is not a consonant 
but a symbol representing a final vowel, it may only be so used at the end 
of a word, and may not be joined to a following letter, e.g. to the first 
letter of a suffix. When a suffix has to be added to a word ending in 



1 See para. 89. 



20 [ill, 24-26 

A. # two alternatives are possible; either the he is dropped and the vowel 


written in the usual way, or the suffix is written separately, e.g. 


houses 




or 




(see para. 28 b). 


The second alternative is preferred, as being less ambiguous. These rules 
do not of course apply to he in its normal use as a consonant. 


25. Writing Signs 

A doubled letter is only written once, the doubling being indicated by 
the sign ... * (taidid or Sadde) written over the letter. This sign is 
usually omitted in print and writing. 

m 

child, bacce. 


Doubled consonants must always be pronounced doubled; cf. English 
‘boo£~case\ 

When necessary to avoid ambiguity, a consonant that does not carry 
a following vowel may be marked with the sign ... 0 (sokun or 

hand, dast . 



26. The Glottal 



Reference has already been made (para. 4) to the use of alef to represent 
a theoretical glottal stop at the beginning of a word. In fact the sound is 
really represented by the sign * (ham^e) written over th ealef but generally 
omitted. This sound may also be found in the middle of a word and 
(rarely) at the end; in such cases the harn^e is generally written over a ye 
without dots (occasionally also over alef or vav). 

In certain cases (see para. 39) it may also be written over final he y when 
this represents the vowel sound ... e. 




Ill, 26-27] 


21 


responsible, mas?ul. 
believer, mo?men* 
official, ma?mur . 

The glottal stop, whether represented by hanr{e or by ein (see para. 19) 
is very weak in Persian. Between two vowels it is little more than a glide 
from one to the other. Between a consonant and a vowel it indicates a 
slight hesitation, between a vowel and a consonant a slight slurring of the 
vowel. When it follows a consonant at the end of a word, it has the effect 
of lengthening the preceding syllable without changing the quality of the 
vowel (this effect occurs in any word ending in two consonants). 

quarter, ro:b ?. 
cf. I - n difficult, sa:xt. 




It may be noted that no Persian word can begin with two consonants. 
When foreign words of this type are incorporated into the language, 
a vowel is usually inserted, e.g. 



studio, estudyu . 



France, feranse . 


27. The Silent vav 


The letter xa at the beginning of a word is frequently followed by 
a silent vav. This vav has no phonetic or other value, and the word must 
be read as though it were not there. 






blood, xun . 


sister, xahar ; but contrast: 



[hi, 27-28 





28, Number 

(a) There is no article, either definite or indefinite. 

Indefiniteness, in the sense of a single unspecified unit of a general 


class, is indicated by the suffix 




book, the book. 



a book. 


This suffix is not an integral part of the word, and is therefore not stressed. 
It may qualify more than one word, e.g. 






LT 


a book and a pen. 


L 


(usually pronounced yek) ‘one* (see para. 88) is often used 


in the sense of ‘a, an’ either in place of or together with the indefinite 
suffix. 





a book. 


( b ) The normal plural ending is 




books, the books. 





Rational beings, and certain other nouns, may alternatively take the 


plural ending 


£>L. 




This usage is commoner in the written than in the spoken language. 

Both these suffixes are regarded as an integral part of the word, and 
therefore take the final syllable stress (see para. 9). 

A few words have special plural endings, e.g. 

man. 





men (as opposed to ‘women’). 



With the exception of rational beings, plural nouns take a singular 
verb. Adjectives (see also Lesson V), including demonstrative adjectives 
(see para. 43), qualifying plural nouns of any class remain in the singular, 
but when used as nouns or pronouns they take the plural endings, e.g. 




those (men, things, etc.). 




these people. 


Note . (i) Words of Arabic origin may frequently be found with one 
of the Arabic plural endings 




*4 


[ill, 28 



C 


officials. 



instructions. 


(ii) Many words of Arabic origin form the Arabic ‘broken* plural, 
which consists in an internal change in the form of the word (see para. 
105). 





book. 


secret, 




condition. 



The Persian plural endings 


oi 


used in place of these Arabic forms. 



books. 


secrets. 


conditions. 


may generally be 


(c) In addition to the Indefinite , Definite and Plural uses of the noun, 
a General use is also possible, in which neither indefinite nor plural 
ending is used (see also para. 54. The General use is normally limited to 
the complement or object of a verb). 



this thing is a book 

(Indef.). 

the book is there (Def.). 



the books are there 

(Plural Def.). 


these are books (General). 



*5 


hi, 28-29] 



this man is a workman 

(General). 


these men are workmen 

(General). 


29. Questions 

No change of order is required to express a question. In speech the 
interrogative sense is indicated by the intonation; in the written style, 
when there is no interrogative word such as ‘what?*, ‘why?’, ‘where?*, 


etc., the question may be introduced by the particle 




Is Hasan ready? 


Is the girl beautiful? 


Another similar particle, 



, has a contradictory sense, expecting 


the answer ‘no* to a question in the positive form, and ‘ yes* to a question 
in the negative form, e.g. 



Is the girl [really] beautiful? (Surely she isn’t.) 



Isn't Hasan ready (yetj? (Surely he is . . . .) 


The intonation pattern in questions follows a generally rising line: 


(aya) hasan 


ho%er ast 


(aya) doxtar 


\ibast 





The pattern is slightly different for the contradictory type of question. 



EXERCI9ES 


A. Translate into English: 






in] 


*7 



B. Translate into Persian: 


i* These books are green. 2. Sleep is comfortable. 3. Persia is a 
country. 4. That child is small. 5. This knife is sharp. 6. That town is 
large. 7. The painter is ready. 8. The apple is red but the tree is green. 
9. That book is wonderful and strange. 10. The mother is dear. 11. Is 
that house comfortable? 12. These instructions are easy. 


VOCABULARY 

and ^ 

fork U I5d>- 

(they) are J ^ 

knife lS^ 

A U 

town jrf AjJ 

Parvin * J ^ 

(female name) W - t 

house 

road (consonantal he) 0 

spoon ^ in 13 

long (distance) J 3 



28 


fatherland 


big, large 


Jv-; 


Isfahan 


dear 


long, tall 


short d 


j s* 

«* 

in wUlLj 




comfortable 



b 


Iran, Persia 


0!/ 


country 


child 


[hi 


condition 


( P i. Ja-ji j^li) 

y " (J-! 


small 


^ ♦ 


♦ + 


sharp S' 


painter 


but 


JO 


tree 



3 


wonderful 



• 


strange 


mother 


J 


aU 



instruction 
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LESSON IV 




The Alphabet {continued) Writing Notes* Adjectives 

30. The Complete Alphabet 




'i .- - 

1 

? 

alef 

•##### 

o • • 

• 

b 

be 

t 1 ? 

<w*> 

p 

pe 

0# m #• 
§••••• ^ • • 1 • t I ^ 


t 

te. 

» » * 

ft 





s 

se 

c . *■ . *■ 

£ 

• 

J 

jim 

ltvia ^6 * * * * • 

Cl, “ “ 

£ 

c 

cin 

c . ** . *■ 

£ 

h 

he kotti 

♦ • ft 

£. ~ . *“ 

1 

ft 

£ 

X 

xa 

X 

• • • - T ” 


d 

dal 

1 * 




— — 


2 

ial 

1 

J* • • • 

J 

r 

re 

X 

ft 

Jm • • • 

ft 

J 

z 

lein 

1 A 

ft 




J 

i 

i e 

• • • • • * * • • 

u* 

s 

sin 

1 These letters do not join a following letter. 
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* 

* 

& 

u 

l 

£ 


> • 1 


ur 

Sm 



• • 


s 

sad 

• 

♦ 

► < 

» 

►. 

<> 

z 

{ad 

Ja.... 

.ia.. 

...Ja 

J* 

t 

ta 

Ja.... 

.Ji.. 

...Ja 

Jj 

z 

l a 

t-- 

• ^ • * • 

...p 

t 

* 

? 

ein 

♦ 

c-- 

♦ 

# ^ t t t 

...p 

▼ 

t 

A 

q 

qein 

♦ 

# 

» • t 

• 


f 

fi 

•• 

O. 

•• 

i • • 

• #t 

#» 

q 

?«/ 


k 

kaf 


»•• • 

..f 

uf 

g 


J . 

»• *^ • • • 


J 

l 

lam 

r . 

»^ • • • 

...* 

f 

m 

mim 

(j. 

• 

• ••*• • • 

# 

0 

n 

nun 

L- 

— 

— 

J 

V 

vav 

i # 

• •• $•< 

A 

$ 0 

6 

h 

he 

hawe? 

<3 . 


<0 0 0^ 

90 


y 

y e 


l The»e letters do not join a following letter. 
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iv, 30-3 

The above is the alphabetical or dictionary order. For the numerical 
order and values of the letters see para. 89. 


31* Summary of Consonants and Vowels 


Consonants 


(a) Phonetic 








The duplication of sounds in the above list is due to the fact that certain 


letters 




are found for the most 


part only in words of Arabic origin, in which language they have 
distinctive sounds. While in Persian the original spelling has been 
retained, the difficult Arabic sounds have been converted into sounds 
more acceptable to, and already existing in, Persian speech. The same 


applies to the letter though this is also found in a number of Persian 


words, and formerly stood for the sound ‘ th 9 as in 'this 9 , no longer used 
in Persian. 



3* 



[iv, 3 r 

(. b ) Writing 





1 

No dots 




One dot under 


• 

j 


One dot over 



99 

Two dots under 

99 

c? 



Two dots over 



s:^ 

Three dots under 


u * 


Three dots over 

s 



Stroke over 

Vowels 




End 


Middle 

Initial 

does not occur 

# 

(except in A-J written 

9 

• • 

...f a 

A ... as ... e) 




l.:. 

*« 

• m 9 

...T a 

a.:. 

« 

i • • 

...[ e 


• • « 

► 9 9 

...jf ei 

L 5 *:* 


t 9 9 

• 

99 ~ 
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End 


only occurs in 

y and ^ 5 , written 







Initial 


• • • 





32. S 


Miltll 


iary of Writing Signs 


used with following ye for ei, with vav 
for ou (may also be found with alef 
for a, and with final he for final e). 

a 

fathe, {abar 

(may be found with ye for /, and with 
final he for final e). 

e 

kasre, fir 

(may be found with vav for u). 

0 

lamme , pi 5 

used over alef for initial a. 

a 

madde 

used over alef vav, ye (without dots), 
or without supporter, to represent 
glottal stop. 

? 

hamqe 

indicates that there is no vowel im¬ 
mediately following. 

-- 

sokuriy ja%m 

sign of doubling. 

— 

SadcUy taSdid 



• • • 



# 

• • • 



Certain other writing signs will be mentioned in due course (see 
paras. 57, 108). 
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33. Punctuation 


[iv, 33-34 


Older Persian books and manuscripts use little or no punctuation. 
Modem printed books use any or all of the following, but their employ¬ 
ment is not yet standardized. 

full stop 

colon l 

semi-colon ^ 


comma (, 


dash 

exclamation mark ! 

question mark 

quotation marks (( )) or 

Quotation marks are often omitted. 




34. Handwriting Notes 

(i) The following combinations of letters are used to avoid inelegant 
forms 

(a) lam followed by alef 

This is used to avoid the form U. The following variants are 
found. 




IV, 34 ] 


35 


Joined form 



Separate form 


In some old grammar books this combined form is listed as a separate 
letter. It must always be used, the first variant being the commonest. 


(b) kaf or gaf followed by aJef or lam . 




(c) Where several letters of Group II occur in succession it is usual to 
vary the height of alternate letters so as to avoid confusion. 

or 




(ii) It has already been pointed out that the preceding point of joining 
for a number of letter forms 



falls on one of the secondary lines above the main line of writing whereas 
th z following point of joining or the base of a final letter is invariably on 
the main line. To overcome this difficulty, the letter preceding one of 
these forms may be modified, or alternatively the whole of the initial part 
of the word may be raised above the line. These rules are not always 
observed in printed type and typewriter lettering, where modifications 
are introduced into the joined forms of certain letters. 



3<5 


K 34 


(a) letters followed by Group V: 



— •• + •••*••• 


* ^• i * § or 


—* • • »or, # 

All other letters prefixed to 

Group V must be raised above the line. 

(b) letters followed by final nun : 



• V 

“ t • C» • 

Ova... iOv^z 

“ t § 

All other letters prefixed to final nun must be raised above the line. 

(c) Letters preceding final ye: 

L 5 *’" 

L^*” = 

-j - »U • 

1 • • • "j" • • • • 4 . • *3 

^J... 

1 • • C* < 

U?= 

• ••■'* 

0 = 

:( 3 *** + • • •■* 

(.$••• = 



\ • • • -^AA• • »C« • 



IV. 34] 
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It will have been noticed that the preceding letter forms that undergo 
the most marked modification are: 









In other cases it is rather the relative position of the letters that is im¬ 
portant. 

Great care must be taken to avoid duplication of the elements in these 


combined forms, for instance, . # followed by 



must be 


written 



and not 



a letter of Group II with the dots missing were inserted in the middle. 


(- d) The following letter forms have the effect of raising the whole 
of the preceding part of the word above the line, without other modifica¬ 
tion: 

final 



(e) Similar effects arise from the use of the handwritten forms of 
the letters in Groups III, XIV and XV, but these are not usually found 
in the printed form. Examples are: 

Printed: 

Handwritten: 

In printed texts the rules of calligraphy are not always carefully 
observed, but they are worth cultivating in handwriting, since they enter 
largely into the shape and style of the two handwritten scripts, nastaPliq 
and Sekaste , in which most manuscripts and fetters (modem as well as 
mediaeval) are written. 
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35. Adjectives 

Adjectives may be intensified by a preceding adverb, 


K 35 


as 




or 



, ‘very’, e.g. very big 




> > 





very good 




These words may also be used as adjectives in the sense of ‘much', 


many 



1 (• ) • 
1 , is ,is 


used when a complement or attribute is expressed. 



the door is green. 



I 4 j j ^y\ this building is the post-office. 


, ‘there is, exists’, is used when there is no complement. 

there are shops here. 




EXERCISES 

A. Translate into English: 








6 . 



IV] 
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B. Translate into Persian: 

i. Is the bazaar far? 2. No sir, it is not far, it is near. 3. This bazaar 
is very beautiful. 4. There is fruit here . 5. Is this fruit fresh ? 6. Yes sir , 
it is very fresh. 7. Is not this meat very expensive? 8. No madam, it 
is very cheap. 9. Is there [a] bank here? 1 10. Yes sir, there is; it is there. 
11. Is the manager here (present)? 12. Here is [a] table and chair and 
paper and pen and ink. 13. Is this building the post office? 14. No Sir, it 
is there, but it is not open. 


VOCABULARY 


house 


J > 



much, many, very 



much, many, very 
ground, floor 


room 


JIM 


below 




1 Square brackets [ ] indicate words found in English) but omitted in Persian; round 
brackets ( ) indicate words required in Persian, whether additional or as alternatives. 
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[IV 


* «•- 

ceiling 

sir, Mr 1 $ i 

above ^ \j 

# 

near 

wall 

fruit d^v* 

window d^^CA-J 

fresh, new 0 )\j 

there is 

r tf 

meat 

garden 

expensive 0 

flower, rose 

' • \ • 

madam, Mrs, lady 

necessary ^ J ^ 

cheap 0 J ^ 

bad (things) ^ 

bank b 

• 

street 0 b Lw>- 

ft- 

manager J 

wide OH 

table 

side-street A 

chair 

narrow ^ 

paper, letter 

shop d) 1*1* 

pen ^lL» 

useful 

ink jr*J-?T 

bazaar L> 

building i-S 

far jji 

post-office Aj 
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LESSON V 


The Ezofe. Comparison of Adjectives. Hiatus 


36. The Ezafe 


(a) A second qualifying word (noun or adjective) may be linked to 
any noun by the e^afe construction, which consists in the insertion of the 

particle ... ( e ) between the two words. The qualifying word always 

comes second. The e^afe is an enclitic, that is to say, it is in the nature of 
an unstressed suffix to the preceding word. The following are among 
the commoner uses of this construction. (For another use see para. 58.) 


(i) Possessive 




the child’s book. 
Reza’s son. 

Hosein [son] of Reza. 
the wall of the house. 


(ii) Descriptive 
Adjective : 



the big house, 
the green door, 
the young boy. 


Noun: 



Hosein the painter, 
the road to Isfahan. 
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(iii) Partitive 


Noun: 


L)U"l 



t v » 3<5 


old man (lit. ‘man 
veteran’). 


old woman (lit. ‘woman 
veteran*). 


Mrs Farhad. 

j f 

the majority of the women. 

rV* 

all of the people. 


Similar to this is the Superlative construction (see para. 38^). 


( b ) The e\afe is used purely as a linking particle, and cannot appear 
except between a noun or nominal expression and an immediately following 
qualifying word or expression. However, several nouns and/or adjectives 
may be linked together: 



Ahmad’s eldest (lit 
big) daughter. 

the young son of the 
old woman, 
the general manager of 
the National Bank 
of Iran. 


Furthermore, any item in the chain may consist of more than one 
word (in which case the e^afe comes only between the two groups): 


V* J'j—!, 


the son of that man . 


j oij j j J-j the father and mother of that boy . 


vj ) 




$ the young and beautiful girl. 


The last phrase could also be written 


4 0 PP* 


5 the young, beautiful girl 


without significant change of meaning. 




Where several words or expressions are to be linked in this way, 
descriptives take precedence over possessives and partitives: 



the great majority of the young women of Tehran. 


(c) The plural suffix is added to the noun in the usual way, but not 
to the qualifying adjective, which does not undergo any change (see 
para. 28; for the suffix U see para. 39A (iii) (a). 



the beautiful women. 



useful books. 


Other suffixes, which do not form an integral part of the word, are 
added at the end of the complete group. Thus the ‘indefinite* ye is used as 
follows in this construction: 




In an alternative construction the ye may be suffixed to the principal 
noun, in which case the qualifying word follows without e^afe. 



a big house. 




a young boy. 


This construction may also be applied to partitives: 




a heavy sack of large 
apples. 




K 36—37 


With this type of construction the verb in a sentence may often be 
inserted between die noun and the adjective: 



Hasan is a young boy. 


(J) A principal noun already referred to may, instead ofbeing repeated, 
be replaced by the word ju (‘property’), or 01 (lit. ‘from (preposi¬ 


tion, see para. 59) that*) linked to the qualifying noun by e^afe in the usual 
way. 



that book is Hasan’s 
(lit. ‘the property of 
Hasan’). 



this house is Reza’s 
(lit. ‘from that of 

Reza*)- 


37. Other Qualifying Words 

In a certain number of cases the qualifying word precedes the 
principal noun, in which case no e^afe particle is used. Among these are: 

(a) the demonstrative adjectives and 0^, and compounds 

derived from these (see para. 43). 

(< b ) Adjectives of number and quantity (including numerals) followed 
by the noun in the singular (see paras. 45, 88). 

(c) Superlative adjectives, and adjectives of similar formation (see 
para. 38). 

(J) Certain common adjectives, e.g. 





good man. 


a good man. 






good boy. 


The ordinary e^afe construction is also commonly used 
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(e) Certain types of compound noun (see also para. 98). These are 
usually written as one word. 


6 





. ‘sleep-place’, i.e. ‘bedroom’. 




'JJJ ‘day-letter’, i.e. ‘newspaper’ 


Aj 


sills' ■ 


work-house’, i.e. ‘factory’. 


These forms are particularly common with words like 


0 


if 


(place), 




(letter), 


4jI>- 


(house), etc 


cf. also 




; ji, 1 


the land of Iran. 





the land of the west (i.e. Europe) 




parison of Adjectives 


(a) The Comparative is formed by the addition of the suffix 




‘bigger’. 



‘smaller’. 



The equivalent of the English ‘than’ is the preposition J » (see para. 59): 



the boy is bigger than 
the girl. 

this lesson is easier 
than that one. 


The order of words in this type of sentence should be noted. This is the 
normal construction when two nouns are compared. When the comparison 
is between two actions, a different construction must be used (see 
para. 84a (c) (v), also para. 81). 
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(i b ) The Superlative is formed by adding the suffix 
to the positive form, e.g. 





smallest. 



easiest. 


Certain words form their comparative and superlative degrees from 
different roots, notably 



The Superlative may be used in two ways, differing very little from 
each other in meaning. In the first the superlative form is used as an 
adjective preceding the principal noun without efafe (see para. 37(c); in 
the second it is used as a noun linked to the following noun (put in the 
plural) in a more or less partitive sense (see para. 36(iii)). 



the biggest house. 

the biggest of the houses 
of this town. 


The Superlative idea may also be expressed by using the comparative 
construction with ft ‘all*. 



Note the following construction: 



there is not more than one room 
(lit. ‘one room, there is not more') 




‘broken’ plural of 
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there is nothing but a chair (lit. 

‘a chair, there is not another thing*). 


39. Hiatus 

Persian orthography does not permit of two vowels coming together 
without a separating or buffer consonant. Thus when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel has to be added to a word ending in a vowel, or a prefix 
ending in a vowel has to be placed before a word beginning with a vowel, 
it is necessary to insert either hamie (the glottal stop) or ye (in certain 
cases other letters are also used). This spelling is in general reflected in 
pronunciation, although, as has been pointed out, the glottal stop in 
Persian is a very weak one, and often represents no more than a glide 
from one vowel to another. 


A. Suffixes 


(i) Suffixes beginning with a or a, e.g. the plural suffix ol. .and 

also the pronominal suffixes (para. 41) and certain verbal (para. 53) and 
adjectival suffixes (para. 99). 

(a) After words ending in l... or the buffer letter is 

(ye) for all suffixes, with the exception noted below. 


ou; 


gentlemen (from 


151 si 


sir, gentleman). 


spokesmen (from 



spokesman). 


In certain cases the final .. is resolved into . ( ov )i e.g. 


ba\ 


ovan 




arms (from arm) 


banovan 0 > b ladies (from L) lady). 
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(b) After words ending in the buffer letter is ye for all 

suffixes as in (a), but although sounded it is not written, the original ye 
of the word doing duty for both. 


hrafiyan 


jUI 



Shirazis (from lSjLj t** Shirazi). 


su 


(c) After words ending in A. ## the buffer letter for the plural 
fix oL . is (gaf), which replaces the he (this letter is 


a survival of an older Persian form, originally found in the singular as 
well). 



children (from 



child). 


The pronominal suffixes will be dealt with in para. 41. The case of the 
verbal suffixes does not arise with words ending in A. .The adjectival 
suffixes are dealt with in para. 99. 


(ii) Suffixes beginning with i, e.g. the indefinite suffix , and also certain 
verbal (para. 53) and nominal and adjectival suffixes (para. 99). 

(a) After words ending in l # .. or .. the buffer letter is ... 

(ham^e), written over an undotted ye , for all types of suffix. 

* «• 

a gentleman. 




a lady. 


( b ) After words ending in 
neither written nor pronounced. 




. the indefinite suffix is generally 


the chair, a chair. 
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Occasionally a harn^e ... may be found written over the final ye of 
the word. 

In verse, if the two syllables are required to be pronounced separately 
for the purposes of the metre, both ye s may be written. 

The other cases ( verbal\ nominal and adjectival suffixes) very rarely 
occur. 


(c) After Persian words ending in A. .. the indefinite suffix may be 

represented either by a ham\e written over the he, the ye of the suffix 
being omitted, or by writing the suffix as though it were a separate word, 


that is, with an initial alefi 




or 


aJI>- 


a house. 


The nominal and adjectival suffixes are dealt with in para. 99. The case 
of the verbal suffixes does not arise. 


(iii) The Ezafe. 


(a) After words ending in l... or .. the buffer letter is ^.... 


the foot of the man. 





Pis* 

- <_S^—-i the good boys. 


the smell of the rose. 


(1 h ) Afterwords ending in .. no buffer letter is required, though 


ay is sounded. 


(sandaliye . . .) 





Hasan’s chair. 
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(c) After words ending in A... a hamie is written over the A.. 
though a y is sounded. 

(xaneye . . .) 0 j jv A> 1 >- the old woman’s house. 


it # 


Care must be taken not to confuse this group with Group (ii) above. 

(iv) The two diphthongs . and # when followed by a suffix 

beginning with a vowel, are generally resolved into their component parts 
of short vowel a and consonant v or y . Thus ou becomes av, and ei 


becomes ay. 


peiravan 




followers (from 



£ follower). 


paye 


(on) the track of that man (from track). 

In the first case the a is often sounded o by assimilation, even though 
it is always written , peirovan. 


B. Prefixes 

The only prefixes involved are: (a) the e^afe, (b) the preposition 

(see para. 59), (c) three verbal prefixes (see para. 53). 

The buffer letter following the e^afe is the hamie^ and no change in 
writing is therefore required, as this is already represented by the initial 
alef of the following word. This glottal stop should, however, be sounded 
fairly clearly. 

the streets of this city. 


39 a. Intonation Patterns 


Para. 36: 


an ketab 


male hasan ast 


I 

in manzel | 


az ane rezast 


hasan 


pesarist javan 
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Para. 38: 


pesar az doxtar 


bozorgtar ast 


in dars az an 


asantar ast 


in manzel 


az hame bozorgtar ast 


yak otaq 


biStar nist 


sandal i 


cizi digar nist 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 
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B. Translate into Persian: 

i. All (of) the children are present. 2 . The hair of the head of that girl 
is yellow, but this boy’s is black. 3 . This child’s hands are dirty. 4 . Ali’s 
hands are cleaner than Faridun’s. 5. Hasan and Hosein are Parvin’s 
brothers. 6. Parvin is the daughter of the manager of the factory. 
7. Is Reza smaller than Hosein? 8. No, he is bigger. 9. This deed 
(work) is the fault of that boy. 10. Hushang’s sister is a pretty girl. 
11. Is this building Hosein’s house? 12. No, it is Hushang’s. 


VOCABULARY 


office 





newspaper 


4j»U ’ 


OJJ 


Parviz 


Tehran 


all 




ft 


happy 



year 


JU 


Iranian, Persian 





festival 


shoemaker 


workman 


factory 




• • 


majority 





peasant 




all, whole 



hair 


y 
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head 

Faridun OjwL) 

black 0 Lw-tf 

•1^ 

fault 

«• 

dirty 

Hushang 

Ah 

pretty 

clean b 



LESSON VI 


Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives 
40. The Personal Pronouns 

The Personal Pronouns occur in two forms, as separate words and as 
suffixes. 


(i) Separate 


Singular 


Plural 


i. 


Cj* 


I 


2 - you 


3 


he, she, it 


u 

jUjl 


we 


you 


they 


Tt’ and ‘they’, when referring to inanimate objects, are more often 
rendered by 0^ ‘that’ and 1^1 ‘those’ (see para. 43). 


(the second person singular) is used only in addressing intimate 
friends, children, servants, and so on; in other cases (the second 


person plural) is used in a singular as well as a plural sense (cf. ‘vous’ in 
French). Similarly, though less consistently, the third person plural may 
be used for the third person singular. 
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It will be recalled that J* is pronounced to (para. 24). 

The separate pronouns may be used: 

(a) as the subject of a sentence (see also para. 87). 

I jl he is lazy. 

This use is not essential, and in fact arises only when emphasis is 
needed. 



( b ) as the possessor (with e^afe). 



I 




y . 


J •; 



1 this is your house, 



I 






that is my son. 


Cr 4 





liT 


my new book. 



I O JU Jjt 


this book is mine. 


(c) as the object of a verb (see para. 54). 

( \d ) after prepositions (see para. 60). 

The pronouns may be used in conjunction with the demonstrative 


adjectives. 


u 




. i this book of mine (lit. this book of me). 


ui 


y 




that son of yours (lit. that son of you). 


- # 


j) may be contracted in writing with 
purely orthographic ^ being dropped). 



I 





(the 


(ii) Suffixes 


Singular 


Plural 


1. 


• • • 


my, me 


Ol'... 


our, us 
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your, you 



his, him 
her, her 
its, it 



your, you 
their, them 


It is worth noting that the plural forms are the same as the singular with 


the addition of oL. . The same rules apply to the use of the second 


persons singular and plural as for the separate forms. 


The pronominal suffixes may be used: 


(a) as the possessor 



my book, 
his son. 


These suffixes, not being an integral part of the word, are not stressed; 
if, therefore, it is desired to emphasize the possessive pronoun, the 
separate form must be used. 

u 1 * 



ujt 


my book. 


(b) with prepositions (see para. 66 ). 


(c) as the object of a verb (see para. 54). 


These last two uses are confined mainly to colloquial speech (or writing 
in colloquial style) and to poetry. 

When a pronoun (separate or suffix) qualifies a series of words linked 
by conjunctions or e^afe, it is attached only to the end of the group, e.g. 





J 



# 



my father and mother 
and sister. 

their house and garden. 


A pronominal suffix can never be inserted between two words linked 
by eiafe: 



my elder (lit. big) son. 
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The pronominal suffixes may be used in the following construction, 
which is designed to give prominence to the logical subject of a sentence 
when it is not actually the grammatical subject. 



this book’s colour is red, this book is coloured red 

(lit. ‘this book, its colour is red’). 



is this your house? (lit. ‘you, is this your house?’). 


In this type of construction, which has many variations in Persian, 
the complete sentence is formed from (i) the subject and (ii) the predicate , 
itself a complete sentence whose only link with the main subject is a 
pronoun, not necessarily the grammatical subject of the verb. 


41. Hiatus 


After words ending in a vowel, the suffixes conform to the rules already 
given in para. 39 A (i). The only case that requires special note is that of 

words ending in 4 # ... After this ending the suffixes are generally 

written as though they were separate words, i.e. beginning with an alef. 



my child, 
his house. 


42. The Reflexive Pronouns 


> 



the separate or suffix forms of the pronouns. 
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JU J)U ui 1 this house is my own. 

♦ \ u - K ♦ 

he himself is present. 


In the same way -54>* may be used with a qualifying noun, either 


following or preceding: 







the manager himself. 







Hushang himself. 




JU 




wLj 



my father himself. 


There is no plural form of 






themselves 



*1 




the brothers 
themselves. 


For the use of (and also 



) without suffixes 


see para. 5 4, 


43. The Demonstratives 


ui 


1 this. 



that. 


When used as adjectives, the demonstratives remain unchanged in the 
plural. Used as pronouns, they take the normal plural endings: 


jUT 




( 


They are frequently found compounded with other words, 

.g. here, \ there (l^ place); lA, the 

A even); tJlw^ such (0^" like). 


same 
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are commonly used in the sense of ‘the former’ and 


‘the latter’. 



a book and pen are here; the latter is red and the former green. 


44. Interrogatives 


The interrogative words may be used as either pronouns, conjunctions 
or adjectives. As pronouns or conjunctions, they are generally placed as 
near as possible to the verb, as acf/ectives they immediate/y precede the 
word qualified. 




what? 




which? 



what book? 



is often found in compounds such as the following: 



what kind of? how? 



and contract to 




The following are common interrogative conjunctions: 




when? 



how much? how many? 


where? 
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what is this book? 


what book is this? 


which boy is Hasan? 

how are you? (lit. 
how are your 
conditions?). 

why are your hands 
dirty? 

when is (the hour 
of) your lesson? 

where is your friend? 


Note that the interrogative word normally comes next to the verb. 


45. Pronouns and Adjectives of Quantity, etc. 

Adjectives of quantity (and also numerals, see para. 88) generally 
precede (without e^afe) the noun they qualify, which is put in the 
singular. This is also true of compound expressions such as 

; Jetc. (see below). 


G) r-* ‘each, every, any’ is generally used as an adjective. 




everyone, 
each year. 




suffix ‘-ever’. 



6 o 




whatever. 

wherever. 

wherever it is, it is necessary. 


Prefixed to A>- and an adjective in the comparative, it is equivalent 
to *as. ... as possible*. 

as soon as possible (lit. whatever sooner). 


(ii) Amay be used either as a pronoun, ‘the whole, all’ or as 


adjective, ‘each, every’: 

JL- if* 




U- 




all (of) the year, 
every year, 
every one (^person), 
everywhere. 

everywhere in (lit. of) Iran. 




some. 



some 

books. 



how 

many? 



how 

much? 



so many 
several. 
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many, 

much. 

j/-* Jr * 1 

^ •» • 

many, 

much. 

t M 


many, 

much. 




or 

ud 1 

so much. 

ol> jJOiT 




a little. 


(^-i) 

a quantity, 
some. 



more, 

most. 

*_.* i, 

• -/ «»• 



f -V* 


little. 

cj j ^ a; r 





a bit, a 
little. 

jU 

& 

one, someone. 

jj>- <ul* 

all 

kinds. 

djl*^ 


many 

houses. 

many 

children. 

much 

meat. 


so much 
bread. 


a little 
water. 

some 

water. 

more 

books. 

most of 
the 

people, 
little time. 

a little. 

a little 
bread. 


all kinds 
of shop. 



‘any’ may be used either as a pronoun or as an adjective. 


In both cases the verb must be put in the negative, though the negative 
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particle may be omitted in the interrogative form. As in the case of 

adjectives of quantity (para, iii above), a noun qualified by is 

always in the singular, and may also take the indefinite suffix .. 


(cf. above). 



there is no bread. 

is there any water? 

isn’t there any 
water? There is 
none. 

no-one (lit. no 
person) is here. 


(V) 




‘other has the following uses as adjective and noun: 




i . 







) the other boy. 




mJ another boy. 



■5 another (person, etc.). 













another person, someone 
else. 

another (person, etc.). 


Note. The last use is not to be confused with 
another*. 



one 


45a. Intonation Patterns 

All these sentences follow the general pattern of a rising intonation for 
the introductory part, followed by a falling intonation (at any rate where 
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a statement is concerned). In the case of questions, where there is no 
interrogative pronoun, the sentence ends on a rising intonation; but in 
questions that have an interrogative pronoun, the stress, which is 
accompanied by a high pitch, falls on the pronoun, and the rest of the 
sentence has a falling intonation. 

Para. 40: 


in 


— x 


manzele tost 


an 


pesare manast 


in ketab 


male manast 


Para. 43: 


ketab o qalami injast | 


in sorx ast o an sabz 


Para, 44: 


in mard 


kist 


in 


ce ketab is t 


kodam pesar 


hasan ast 


dasthayat 


cera kasifast 


sa Pate darsatan 


kei ast 


EXERCISES 



A. Translate into English: 
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B. Translate into Persian: 

i« Who is that strange person? 2. His name is not known. 3. Whose 
are these books? 4. These are Hasan's, but those are someone else’s. 
5. Is my father present himself? 6. Which boy is younger? 7. Hushang 
is much younger than Ali. 8. What book is this? 9. It is a history book 
(book of history). 10. Every winter there is much snow. 11. How many 
houses are there here? 12. It is not known, but there are many. 


VOCABULARY 


where? 




home (city, province, 
country) 



what? 



manner 




mosque 



several 
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any 27 * 

someone else 

• - * 

person . U 

history £ 

name 1 

winter 0 J 

A 

known £^i*-** 

snow C— 


LESSON VII 


The Verb: Simple Tenses. Verbal Sentences 
46. The Verbal Stems 

The conjugation of all Persian verbs is founded upon two stems, 
generally known as the Present Stem and the Past Stem . Once these are 
known for any given verb, that verb may be conjugated according to the 
one standard conjugation existing in Persian. 

(i) The ‘dictionary* form of the verb is the Infinitive (for its uses 
see paras. 70, 86). The Infinitive of all verbs ends in either -dan or -ran. 



to buy. 
to bring, 
to kill, 
to know, 
to make. 


U Jj* to see. 


(ii) The Past Stem is formed by cutting off the suffix -an. Thus all 
Past Stems end in either -d or -r. 
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.. . C —J b know ... 

.. make . . . 

. see . . . 

There are no exceptions to this rule. 

(iii) The Present Stem is formed from the Past Stem in a variety of 
ways. 

(1) Regular 

(a) Past Stems ending in -id lose this syllable. 

... buy . .. 

(£) Past Stems ending in -d, in which the penultimate letter is n, r, 
a , or u , lose the letter -d. 

... j bring . . . 

(c) Past Stems ending in -t, in which the penultimate letter is /or 5 , 
lose the letter -t. 

.. kill. .. 

(d) Past Stems ending in -est, -eft, -oft, and -ad lose this syllable. 

.. .Ob know . . . 


(2) Irregular 

(e) A large number of common verbs, including many in the above 
categories, form their Present Stems irregularly (after dropping the d/t), 
either by a change in the final consonant, or by some greater change— 
even a different stem altogether. 

... make . . . 

... uy. see . . . 

Apart from isolated instances, this is the only type of irregularity 
found in the Persian verb. The Present Stems of irregular verbs are given 
in most dictionaries (including the vocabularies at the end of this 
book), and should be learnt in conjunction with the Infinitive. 

It will be appreciated that the Present Stem is in fact the basic element 
in the verb, and that the other forms have been derived etymologically 
from it, the ‘irregularities’ arising out of the assimilation of the final 
consonant of the Present Stem to the dental of the Infinitive ending. 
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48. Endings and Prefixes 


(a) Personal Endings 

The simple tenses of the verb are formed by combining the above two 
stems with the following personal endings: 



Singular 




(Pres. Stem only) ... 


Plural 



No ending is used for the 3rd Person Singular of tenses formed from 
the Past Stem . 

These endings must not be confused with the Pronominal Suffixes 
(see para. 40 (ii)). 

( b ) Verbal Prefixes 

Three prefixes are used in the conjugation of the verb. 

(a) .. ,{J 9 denoting continuity or repetition of action. 

(/>) .. denoting an element of doubt or futurity. 

(c) .. .<J, denoting the negative. 

All these prefixes may be written separately or joined to the verb. 
In the second case the he of ^ and must be dropped. Contrary to the 
general rule laid down in para. 9, these prefixes attract the main stress in 
the word, though there may be a secondary stress on the last syllable. 
When two occur together (in practice only . = *-*), the first 

takes the stress. 


49. Tenses formed from the Past Ste: 


(a) The Simple Past Tense is formed by the addition of the Personal 


Endings to the Past Stem. 

f I bought. 

(you bought 


JO 



he (she, it) 
bought. 


f- 


-0 



we bought, 
you bought 


•X they bought 


*OJO 
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(1 b ) The Imperfect Tense is formed by adding the prefix .. .{J 
(denoting continuous or repeated action) to the Past Tense. 




Jj 



I was buying. 


we were buying. 

you were buying. 


you were buying. 

he (she, it) was 

jfJo 

they were buying. 


buying. 


50. Tenses formed from the Present Stem 

(a) The Present Continuous Tense is formed by adding the Personal 
Endings to the Present Stem, and also the prefix .. 





I am buying. 

you are buying. 

he (she, it) is 
buying. 


Jb 

a; 





we are buying, 
you are buying, 
they are buying, 


(b) The Present Subjunctive Tense is formed by adding the Personal 
Endings to the Present Stem, and also optionally the prefix ... 4 *. 


(that) I may buy. 


(S . . . you may buy 



f- 

Jj 





. . . he (she, it) may buy. aj 



(that) we may buy. 
. . . you may buy. 

. . . they may buy. 


(c) The Imperative or Jussive is the same as the Present Subjunctive , 
except for the 2nd Person Singular, which has no personal ending. 




let me buy. 
let him buy, etc, 


but: 





buy! (sing.). 


Note . When the Present Stem ends in . . . av, this becomes . . . 011 in 
the Imperative 2nd Person Singular. 

go: Present Stem. . ..jj (rav-), Imperative Singular, j 
(berou —see para. 12). 

In speech the Subjunctive and Jussive/Imperative are usually dis¬ 
tinguished by the stress, which in the former tends to fall on the personal 
ending, and in the latter on the prefix. 
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51* The Negative 

The negative conjugation of the verb is obtained by prefixing the 
particle na .. . to the appropriate tenses. The prefix mi... is retained, 
but the prefix be ... must be dropped. 

I was not buying. 

I did not buy. 

I am not buying. 

^ ... I may not buy. 

do not buy! 



f 





In more formal style the negative prefix .. .-<* may be used with the 
2nd Person Imperative (though not with any other tense). 

! jy*-* j/T do not eat that! 


52* Summary of Simple Tenses 


Inflection 


Personal endings 


Stem 

Prefix 

Tense 

Past 

f - 

Past. 



Imperfect. 


f ^ 

Present. 

Present 

| (*i) 

Present Subjunctive. 


{ <*.) 

Imperative and Jussive. 


53* Hiatus 

(i) Personal Endings 

After Present Stems ending in a vowel, e.g. show, Present 

Stem say, tell, Present Stem y a buffer letter must be 

inserted before the Personal Endings. Before the endings beginning with 
a . . . (Singular i and 3, Plural 3) this is always ye; before those beginning 
with i . . . (Singular 2, Plural 1 and 2) it is always hamie written over 
a ye without dots (see para. 39 A). 


a-am 


u-ad 


ayam 

uyad 


f- 


1. 




I am showing, 
he is saying. 


wL) 1^4 


• • • 
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. . a-im 


. . u-id 


a?im 

u?id 


{SI .. 


we are showings 




you are saying. 


Stems ending in other vowels are virtually non-existent. 


(ii) Verbal Prefixes 


When the verb begins with a vowel, a buffer letter must be inserted, 
unless the prefix is written separately. When the verbal vowel is i .. 
the normal practice is to leave the original initial alef to represent a glottal 
stop inserted between prefix and stem. In all other cases, the buffer letter 

inserted is ye (in the case of .. the buffer ye is not written, the ye of 


the prefix doing duty for both). 


be-avar . . 

beyavar . . . 

• • • 

na-avar . . .- 

nayavar . . . 

• • • 

mi-avar . . 

miyavar . . . 

... j or 

(from bring; Present Stem jjl) 




be-ist . . .- be ?ist . . . 
na-ist . . na?ist . . . 


mi-ist . . .- mi?ist . . . 





O 



54. Verbal Sentences 


The normal order of a verbal sentence is: Subject, Indirect Object, 
Direct Object, Verb. 

The Direct Object of a verb is indicated by the use of the postposition 

\) (formerly a noun), which is suffixed to the word or group of words 

constituting the Object. This is not, however, used unless the Object is 
definite. 
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f ) L) I bought the book. 

I am reading his sister’s book. 

6 J-j <y) Give [me] this book. 

When the Object is not definite, two uses are possible—the word with 
the indefinite suffix and the word without either suffix or post¬ 
position. The second gives the word a general or generic sense. 

*L1 £ he is reading a book (some particular book or other). 

he is reading (a book or books, the emphasis being 
on the action), or: he reads books (in general). 

X\j*l+a he is reading the book (already referred to). 


\)... is suffixed to the Separate forms of the Personal Pronouns, 

which undergo no change except in the case of the ist and 2nd Persons 
Singular [see para. 40 (i) (c)]. 


cT* L 
y you 


1 



me. 





you (acc.). 


These changes apply whether the pronoun itself is the object, or 
whether it is simply the last of the group of words composing the object. 


Jj* 1 



he saw me. 


1 j-j ^m\ he knows your name. 


In colloquial and poetical styles the pronouns as direct objects are 
often represented by the pronominal suffixes attached directly to the 
verb: 

-Vo I saw him. 


Sometimes the pronoun may be attached to some other word, in which 
position it must not be confused with its possessive sense. 

they buried him (lit. they entrusted him to 
(see para. 59) the earth). 

When a pronoun used in a possessive or other sense refers to the 
subject of the verb of the sentence or clause in which it occurs , the word 
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- (self, see para. 42) should be used without pronominal suffix instead 


of the ordinary pronoun. 

he read his (own) book, 

but ‘XJj(j; ) l;jl c-jUS*" he read his (someone else’s) book. 

The rule governing the use of this reflexive pronoun should be care¬ 
fully noted, as its misuse may lead to confusion. This rule, however, 

need not apply when the pronoun ^>- is qualified by one of the pro¬ 
nominal suffixes. 


54 a. Intonation Patterns 

The most important feature of these patterns is the stress on the verbal 
prefixes, which also attract a high pitch. 


ketabra xaridam 


ketab(i) mixanad 


A — — 


ketabe xahare ura 


mixanam 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 



B. Translate into Persian: 


I was reading my book. Reza knocked [at] the door. He brought his 
friend Hasan. We drank tea and [ate] sweets. Hasan told the news of the 
town. He saw an accident. A careless driver was driving a car. He struck 
another car. The police came. They said, It is the fault of the first driver. 
They seized him and took [him] away. The streets of Tehran are very 
dangerous. Many vehicles come and go (are coming and going). 
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VOCABULARY 

Present Stems of irregular verbs are given in brackets. 


to have 1 (j^) 

to come (f) J -C*l 

sort, kind jyr 

to knock, strike (0 J) 0 zj 

goods 

~ 4 t 

to bring 

A 

/ **• / 

to sell (<jbs*) 

to eat, drink 0 

clothes ^r-bJ 

sweets ^ 

to buy 0 -XjjS- 

accident *5 

shirt, blouse 

driver j-*y* c 

white 

careless 

skirt 

to drive OJi[) 

hat 

motor-car 

to wish, want, C 0 ^) 

policeman jL^b 

ask for 

first J 

to see (<jy.) 0 

fault j^alJ 

• 

neighbouring jjW*- 4 

to take, seize ( 

bookshop AJli-U-T 

-* - > 

to carry, take away (^h.) 0 ^ 

bookseller j-Aj\iS* 

dangerous b 

to call, read 0 

A 

(motor-)vehicle 

to say, tell 

to go (jj) j 


1 does not take prefixes and K> (see para. 7 1 )- 

9 Silent vav (see para. 27 ). 
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LESSON \] 




Adverbs. Prepositions. Conjunctions 
55. Nouns used as Adverbs 

Most nouns of time and many of place may be used as adverbs without 
change, either alone or qualified. 

j J J by day. 




{£ J J j one day. 

at night. 


J J J on the holiday. 

> 

j the early morning, 

Ali IS JL* last year. 
dXl»T next week. 


l*T 


V IS* f at sunset (at the time of the setting of the sun). 

>U at lunch-time (at the hour of lunch). 

U Cj j at the time of our journey. 

at the moment of departure. 

The following may be * used as nouns, though more frequently 




adverbially: 

jj y\ today. 

i tonight. 

jjyS yesterday, 




tomorrow. 


\>ji tomorrow night. 
fj ' {S' the day after to¬ 


morrow. 


I v 


last night. 


jtj*i the day before 

yesterday. 

the night before last. 


jjj oT the day following 

that day. 
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The following nouns are mainly used as adverbs (or prepositions, see 
para, j8): 


y 



trii 



t 


outside. 

inside, 
below, 
above, 
in front, 
behind. 


56. Adjectives used as Adverbs 

Any suitable adjective may be used as an adverb without change. 

j quick, quickly, soon. 

much. 

little. 

j j* far. 




good, well. 


only, alone, 
he tried hard 


Many adjectives of quantity are used in this way, sometimes with the 
addition of the indefinite suffix . • • 


p\ 


c 


• A 



more, mostly, 



d\X->- somewhat. 

not at all, never (with negative), 
never (with negative). 


more, again; (with neg.) (no) more, (no) longer. 



for some time. 
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A certain number of other words are currently used only in an adverbial 
sense. 



even; also; together (usually follows the noun). 

then, next. 

also. 

enough. 

always. 

never (with negative), 
now, at present. 



(still, yet) is normally used with a negative verb. 

he has not yet come. 



* • 



when used of time, has the sense of ‘ago \ 




one week ago. 


A number of common adverbs are borrowed from Arabic; 



onlv. 


(pron. hatta) l 

liK 

(pron. alahede ) 1 


Otf ( alPari ) 

ZLi\ 


even (usually precedes the noun). 

that is to say. 

separately. 

now. 

just now, directly, presently, 
certainly. 


1 In a certain number of words of Arabic origin a final a is represented by a ye 
preceded by fathe (instead of the usual alef). Occasionally ye is so used in the middle 


of a word (in fact between two words run together): 
(Arabic - ‘on singleness’). 



for 



J 1 * 
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Some of these still retain the Arabic Accusative ending... an (used in 
Arabic to form adverbs). This is written as a doubled fathe followed by 

alef. t.... 


kA 

originally, at all. 

T^t 

lately. 


actually. 

UL>L** 

• 

formerly. 

\*J Ju 

nearly. 

# 

naturally. 

yCi\ 

at least. 

Sl.it 

completely. 


A variant on this spelling is found in words retaining the Arabic 
feminine ending in the same case, . .. atari. This is written as a he with 

two dots over it and the doubled fathe, but no alef: 

really, truly. 


relatively, 
il! l>«-P for the time being. 

A common error, found even in Persian books, is to spell these as 
though they belonged to the first group, with Li-.... A mote serious 
error, but one also found occasionally in Persian books, is to use the 
spelling .. for certain adverbs ending in . . . atari , where this is not, 
in fact, the Arabic feminine, e.g. 

Ll* 


(correct spelling) 



temporarily (from root see 


paras. 103, 106). 

Sometimes this Arabic suffix is attached to a Persian or European 
word: 


tby telephone. 


58. Prepositional Expressions 

The great majority of the words used to render, prepositions in Persian 
are nouns or adverbs, some of them obsolete in any other use but this, 
but most of them still current. As such, they are naturally linked to the 
word they govern by the eiafe . 

J j on (lit. face). J<Sjj on the table. 
j** on (lit. head). 


on the mountain. 
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instead of (lit- t j-* instead of me. 

place). 

at, near (lit. mouth, j * f * at the door, 
breath). 

towards (lit. side, direction). 

jT 

on that (the far) side of. 

... ^ Ji' on this (the near) side of. 

inside. 

outside. 

behind (lit. back). j behind the door, 

above. 

below, at the foot of. 
beneath. 

near, in the presence (company) of, in front of. 

in front of. 

behind. 

near. 

between, in the midst of. 


The form iS\riy usua l word for ‘for’, is an archaic combination 
of ba- (= modem be-) and ra (see para. 54). 


I 


tS\rl <y) this letter is for Ali. 


59. Prepositions 

The following (apart from a few rarities) are the only true prepositions 
in Persian. They are not followed by the e^afe. 

j' from. to, with (instrumental). 

h with, in company with. ^ on. 
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j in. 

without. 

t as far as, until. 


> 

J->- except. 
j-X- 4 except. 

like. 


The first four are used idiomatically after a large number of verbs. 

CJ j j\ he went from his house. 

Ci jS a j\ 1he took the book from the child. 






t • 


h he came with his son. 






he gave (to) me an apple. 


Cij he went to Isfahan. 

U J, yj he sat on the chair. 

Cij t he went as far as Isfahan. 

JlM j ^ there was no one in the room. 

1 4 * he is completely without money. 

j' J->- there was no one except him. 


(a) jl is frequently found as the second element in compound 
prepositions, in which the other element is an adverb. 

J> crti O' cP before (time). 

e.g. j' before lunch. 

but J 'jC* o\ ( j!^j in front of that house. 

jl ; jl -Uj after (time). 

Jl other than, besides. 


Apart from its use with comparative adjectives (see para. 38), j' also 

has a partitive use, generally after a noun of quantity with the indefinite 

l£. .., though the prepositional phrase may also stand by itself as the 

subject or object of a verb. In this use it may replace the e^afe construc¬ 
tion where the first noun is required to be indefinite and the second 
definite. 



8 o 
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jl < 

jl ^xl>- 

j' iS^. 



jl 

f V 4 J 1 uA £?* 

Jl 

o >Lj oT ^1 



;l>. 


^ /V J 


;l 


many of the cities. 

some of the people. 

some of the children. 

one of them. 

none of the people. 

a list of the books. 

give [me some] of those apples. 

[some] of the townspeople (people of the 
town) were present. 


(A) may be written either separately or joined to the following 
word (in which case the he is dropped). 

to my house. 

When preceding a word beginning with an alef (i.e. with a vowel) it 
may be written either separately or joined, but in the second case the 
alef continues to be written, even though it is no longer the initial letter 
(see para. 39 B above). 

(1)1^1 or to Iran. 

. or cjl 4j or oLj t jIj or jl Aj to this . . 

to that . . ., to him. 

Before t uT and jl a d is often inserted in place of the a/e/ 

jU-j t uI*Lj t to this, to that, to him. 

has a great many idiomatic uses, and is also frequently used in com¬ 
pounds with other prepositions (see para. 60). 


Ji 



*-> \) f they beat him with [a] stick. 


Jr* 



• • 







in my opinion. 

I [will] give [i.e. sell] this for one tuman, 


y jl j J---j Jj^ ^1 this house is not as big as that [one]. 
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(c) j-> % is comparatively rarely used by itself in current Persian, but 

is commonly prefixed to prepositional expressions with similar meaning 
(see para. 60). It is also found in such compound prepositions as 

J-t j-iH ‘according to* (lit. ‘based upon, building upon*). 

Ui' -H . accordingly, therefore. 

j according to the instructions of the 

manager. 


60. Compound Pre positions 


These prepositions are frequently used with the prepositional ex¬ 
pressions listed in para. 58, with such modifications of meaning as arise 
naturally. 



i ‘JJj-t 

on. 

Uu 

• • 

instead of. 

'AAh 

towards. 

Qfja J' 

from outside. 

oL-* j ^ 

in between. 


as far as the foot of. 


to the front of. 


All prepositions and prepositional expressions may be used with the 
separate forms of the pronouns; in poetry and colloquial usage it is also 
common to use them with the pronominal suffixes. 

jl or jl from him. 



crii is often used to replace the verb ‘to have’, e.g. 




I have the book. 


Where a preposition governs a series of nouns linked by ‘and*, it is not 
necessary to repeat it. 

-b*I If If J J* f The people are in the side-streets, 

streets and squares. 
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61. Prepositional Adjectives and Adverbs 


[vm, 61-62 


Prepositional groups, e.g. nouns governed by prepositions, may often 
be used to qualify nouns, using the ordinary e^afe construction. Some 
of these instances are so common as to have attained the status of adjec¬ 
tives, and may take the comparative and superlative endings (see para. 
100c). 



the house behind that building, 
the loyal servant (lit. with loyalty), 
the treacherous enemy (lit. without loyalty), 
the most treacherous enemy. 


Prepositions may be used sometimes with adverbs: 



till now. 
together. 


62. Co-ordinating Conjunctions 

The following conjunctions are among the commoner ones used to 

link independent sentences (for those used with subordinate clauses see 

Lessons x, xi, xii). 

> 



(0) J i(va) j 

and. 

L.I 

ijfSj iSj 

but. 


\jj c L 

or. 

*r- 

. . ^ 

both . . . and. 



either ... or. 


£ 6). •. 2 

neither . . . nor. 


a£L> 

• 

or rather, perhaps. 



surely . . . ? (used with negative verb when 



expecting the answer ‘yes', and vice versa— 



see para. 29). 



isn’t he here? (i.e. surely he is). 
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In a series of closely linked words, j generally takes the enclitic 
(i.e. unstressed suffix) form o : 

jj- 4 j *'j-{ jj ^ my father and mother and 

£\jJ>\>- brother and sister are here, 
(i.e. pedaro madaro . . .) 

In less close links, and especially in linking sentences, the usual form 
is j (ya) (which sometimes carries a slight stress). 

j *Ij j C —j my mother is here and my 

father there. 

(i.e. . . . injast va pedar-e man . . .) 

But it should be noted that there is no orthographical change to 
indicate which is to be used, and in fact the choice lies with the individual 
taste of the speaker or reader. Thus, in both the above examples, the 
opposite forms could be used without altering the sense. 

Various adverbs and adverbial expressions often take the place of 
conjunctions. 

r* 

Cj j/I 

utl 


63. Word Order and Stress 

a 

Reference was made in paras. 18 and 54 to the word order of a simple 
sentence. Where adverbial and other expressions are involved, the order is 
as follows, though this may be altered where required for special emphasis. 

Subject/Adverbial Expressions: (a) Time. (6) Place/Attribute or 
Complement/Direct Object/Compound Element in Verb (see para. 72)/ 
Finite Verb. 

It is, however, quite usual for the Adverbial Expression of Time to 
be placed at the beginning of the sentence, especially when it links in 
some way with the preceding statement. Similarly in colloquial style 


also. 

then. 

then (lit. at that time), 
therefore, etc. 
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(especially in narrative) an Adverbial Expression of Place may follow 
such verbs as ‘go’, ‘come’, ‘look’, etc. 

Aj U- slJ j J J early in the morning the son of 

the carpenter went home. 

As stated in para. 9, the guiding rule is that the main stress falls on the 
last integral syllable of the word. The main exceptions to this are: 

(a) verbal forms carrying one of the stressed verbal prefixes (para. 48), 

(b) particles and conjunctions with the general meanings of‘yes’ and ‘no' 

C <J-! ‘isj), ‘but’ (C 4 ‘CrQ ‘perhaps* 

4 b jS" 4 in all of which the main stress tends to fall on 

the first syllable. 


63 a. Intonation Patterns 

The ‘step-by-step’ rising intonation in the third and fourth examples 
should be noted. 


Para 58: 


in kaqez 


— x 


baraye alist 


Para. 60; 


ketab 


pise manast 


mardom 


dar kuceha va xiyabanha va meidanha ?and 


Para. 62: 


pedaro madaro xaharo baradare man 


— x 


hazerand 




madarevman injast va 


pedare man anja 


magar inja nist? 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 

J-r*- ,_r", ^- 4 


4 

. J 







B. Translate into Persian: 

Persia is a very old country. Civilized men lived there more than 
seven thousand years ago. The most important centre of civilization was 
Susa. Nearly three thousand years ago the Aryan tribes came to Persia 
from Central Asia. They were the ancestors of the Persians of today. 
They built the cities of Hamadan and Persepolis. During (In) this period 
the prophet Zoroaster taught a new religion. The most famous king of 
the Persians was Darius the Achaemenian. At the end (In the last parts) 
of the sixth century b.c. he took the whole of Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt, and sent his armies into India, After two hundred years 
Alexander the Greek defeated the Persian armies, and the last king of the 
Achaemenian dynasty died. 


VOCABULARY 


molla, priest 
Molla Nasroddin 1 


near, in the presence of, 
‘chez’ 





♦ • 


confectioner 

but 

dinar (small coin) 
in j 

to be (^ilj) O 

then 

inside 

shop oUf $ 


owner 




money 


J* 


to hear (^) 


angry 




- } 


to become 


time 


A 



wood, stick 


to strike (0 j) O ^ j 


always 


- y 


to say (j£ ) 
kind (adj,) Ob 



1 For spelling see para. io8. 
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with 4 * 


blow 


again jl{ 
old, ancient ^ 
civilized 




to live J) 

seven [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] 



thousand 


important rr 


centre 


j'-T 



civilization 


4 -. ^ 



Susa 




cry* 


three [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] 


tribe (pi. 


Ji' 


Aryan 

Asia 


central 


ancestor (pi. 
to build (jl~*) 




Ramadan 


Persepolis 


period j * 



Zoroaster 

prophet 


•• 9* 


> - 
A>j 



to teach ( j 


^ • 



.T 


famous 



king .oLiob 
Darius 


Achaemenian 


last parts 
century Ori 
sixth (see para. 90) 





a. * 


r*r 


B 


.c. J Jr* 


Mesopotamia 



Syria 

Egypt 


army 







India t -U~a 


to send ( 


j-i) O all** 


two hundred [see paras. 

45 (i»), 88)] 

wuX-i 



Alexander 


J 


Greek, Roman j 

to defeat, 
break 


l ast (precedes tlie noun, 



• t 


see para. 90) 
dynasty 

to die (jT) O 


religion 
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LESSON IX 

The Verb: Compound Tenses. Uses of Tenses. 

Compound Verbs 

64. The Past Participle 

The only participle used in the conjugation of the verb is the Past 
Participle . This is formed by adding *... to the Past Stem. 


oJb 



bought. 


.T 


brought, 
killed. 


known. 




made. 


dJlO 


seen. 


This participle is also used as an adjective (see para. 70) 


65. Auxiliaries 

The following verbs, besides having their normal meanings, are also 
used as auxiliary verbs in the formation of compound tenses. 

to be, present stem 

to wish, present stem *1[p- 
% ^ 

to become, present stem 

All these are conjugated in the normal way. There are however two 
additional verbs used for the present tense of ‘to be*. 




(a) 


f • •* * ^ I am. 

you are. 


we are. 
you are. 


... c 


I he (she, it) is. ... t Jj\ they are. 


This is the only form used as an auxiliary in the conjugation of other 
verbs, and is generally enclitic, i.e. unstressed. Otherwise, it has the,simple 
meaning of ‘to be’ and requires a complement. It may be written 
separately or joined to the preceding word, and must not be confused 
with the personal endings of the verb (see para. 48). 


D 
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I am. 


you are, 




he (she, it) is. 



we are. 


you are. 
they are. 


This has rather the meaning of ‘to exist’, ‘there is’, etc., and 

requires no complement, while the regular Present Tense etc.) 

contains an element of doubt or futurity. Some interchange is also 
permissible for the sake of euphony or style. 


The negative of both ^ 1 , etc., and 



, etc., are formed as follows 



I am net. 


y° u are not. 


^ 1 11 11 



y he (she, it) is not. 


• at 



we are not. 


you are not. 
they are not. 


66 . Compound Tenses 

The Compound Tenses fall into three groups, the Perfect , the Future , 
and the Passive . 

(i) The Perfect Tenses are formed by combining the Past Participle 
with the appropriate tenses Qf 0 


Perfect (Present tense of 


f 


\ d»X> 



I have bought. 


f- 


I d Jj 



(^1 0 Jj 


1 dJj 




you have bought. 

he (she, it) has -b’ I 
bought. 




we have bought, 
you have bought. 


they have bought. 


The prefix ^ is sometimes used with this tense, giving the sense of 
‘used to *: ^ they used to buy. 


Pluperfect (Past tense of O^): 

f I had bought. fPy, 


oJU 



(Sty «-b j>~ you had 

bought. 


0 Jo 



we had bought, 
you had bought. 


*j» he (she, it) -b ®*b 

had bought. 



they had bought. 
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Perfect Subjunctive (Subjunctive of O^j): 


j*— ib dJj 



a -4 



*■ (that) I may have 

bought. 

... you may have 

bought. 


oUj 



oJb 



•Xib oJU 



... he (she, it) may 

have bought. 

Note that the Subjunctive of 0 *jj never takes 


(that) we may have 

bought. 

... you may have 

bought. 

. .. they may have 

bought. 


(ii) The Future is formed by using the Present Tense of 
‘wish’, without \J y followed by the Past Stem (actually a shortened form 


of the Infinitive ) of the verb 


Jo 


Jo 



1 will buy. 


Jo 



we will buy. 




you shall buy. ij>- you shall buy. 


Jjj>- J^]y>- he (she, it) j>- Jsl*\j>- they will buy. 

will buy. 

Note that the Future sense may also be expressed by the Present Tense 
[see para. 68 (c)]. 

(iii) The Passive Voice is formed by using the Past Participle 


together with the complete conjugation of 

4 


it was bought. 

> 

d Jj 

it was being bought. 

/jJL* oJo m J>- 

it is (being) bought. 


... it may be bought. 

jli oJoj^ 

be bought! 


it has been bought. 

> 

Jjp &J^+* &Jj j>- 

it had been bought. 

JLib oJLi »Jb j>- 

... it may have been bought. 

J^J* $Jo 

it will be bought. 



[ix, 67-68 
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67. Negative Compound Tenses 

The negative is formed, as in the simple tenses, by prefixing the 
particle to the complete verbal group. 


j 
(* 


1 aJj 



6J0 


0J0 




Jj 




I have not bought. 

> I had not bought. 

... I may not have bought 


> I will not buy. 


the 


N.B. The negative forms etc. (para. 65) are not used in 

conjugation of the verb. 

In the case of the Passive conjugation, however, the Past Participle 
itself is not regarded for this purpose as part of the verbal group, the 

negative particle being prefixed only to the various parts of 



it was not bought, 
it was not being bought, 
it is not being bought. 

. . . it may not be bought, 
do not be bought! 
it has not been bought, 
it had not been bought. 

. . . it may not have been bought, 
it will not be bought. 


68 . Uses of the Tenses 

(a) Past: a single completed action in the past. 

he went. 



C-J j oVl he has just gone (Amer. he just went). 

(b) Imperfect: continuous, indefinite or repeated action in the past, 


a* * 



he was going, he used to go. 
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In certain cases (see paras. 76, 85) it is used to express a past action that 
did not in fact take place. 

(c) Present: generally used of action going on at the time of 
speaking, 

^ he is going, 
but also of habitual action 

*jjy* jjj j-b he goes every day, 


and of action in the future 

f ij? Jc~^. 


I am going to town tomorrow. 


( d) Present Subjunctive: used for dependent verbs in the construc¬ 
tion of various types of complex sentence (see Lessons x-xii). 

N.B. The Present Subjunctive must not be used to render expressions 
like *1 might go’, ‘I should go’, ‘I would like to go", etc. These will be 
dealt with in para. 75. 

(e) Imperative and Jussive: a simple command, permission or 
prohibition. 

! go! ! * j j-j let him go! ! jy don’t go! 

*5 don’t let him go! (lit. ‘let him not go!’). 


(/) Perfect: a single action in the past the effects of which are still 
continuing or are still felt. 



( g ) Pluperfect: a past action related to another past but later action 
(mainly used in or in conjunction with Subordinate Clauses, see Lessons 
x-xii). 

'*j> he had gone. 


(A) Perfect Subjunctive: mainly confined to subordinate clauses (see 
{d) above and Lessons x-xii). 

(i) Future: used to express the future where the Present (see (c) 
above) would not be sufficiently explicit. 

Ci j he will go. 
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69. The Passive 


[ix, 69-70 


The use of the Passive is generally avoided when any other alternative 
is possible. 

(i) If the doer of the action is expressed, the Active must be used, 
though the grammatical object may be given the prominence that the 
Passive gives it in English by bringing it to the beginning of the sentence. 





b 



the dog was beaten by Hasan (lit. Hasan 
beat the dog). 


(ii) If the doer of the action is indefinite or unknown, the impersonal 


3rd person plural may be used. 

J j b 



the dog was beaten. 



(iii) Only where no human or active agent is involved may the 
Passive be legitimately used. 

* because of the snow the road was 
•» — • • • • 

closed. 

70. Non- 

(a) Past Participle. In addition to its conjugational use it is 
frequently found as an adjective, active when formed from an intransitive 
verb, passive when from a transitive verb. 

last year XS to pass). 





□ 

L 

D 

lie ron 



~ * 




* * 



the broken window (/ 



^ to break). 


It may also be used independently as a noun : 

the sayings of Ali ( 0 ^ to say). 

A syntactical use in the construction of complex sentences will be 
discussed in para. 74. 

(J>) Infinitive . This is used purely as a verbal noun, and cannot be 
subordinated to a main verb as in English (constructions of this type 
must be expressed in Persian as subordinate clauses, see para. 75). 

The subject or object of an Infinitive verbal noun is linked to it by the 
eiafe construction. In this and all other respects it is treated as an ordinary 
noun, and mav take the suffixes, such as the plural, associated with nouns. 



0 


Hasan 


J 




water. 
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O 





J 


J 


• • 



r* 


U \*J> 


J 


j' 


JT water for drinking, drink¬ 
ing-water. 

after Reza’s departure (lit. 
going), we too went 
home. 






1 




L5" jsLZ, 


U Jj* to see him is difficult. 


not to tell the truth (lit 



true) is a sin. 


See also para. 86 for another use of the Infinitive. 

(c) Past Stem (shortened infinitive): used to form the Future with 
the Present Tense of (>- 1 ^ (see para. 66 above), and also after certain 
impersonal verbs (see para. 76). 

(J) Other verbal formations will be discussed in para. 99. 


71. Irregular Usages 

(i) Reference has already been made (para. 65) to the two irregular 



Present Tenses of the verb O etc., and 

? etc. The following peculiarities of this verb should also be noted. 

(a) The prefix ... ^ is rarely, if ever, used with the Past Stem. In 
other words, there is no distinction between the Past and Imperfect , both 
being rendered by ^ etc. 

(b) The prefix .. is never used with the Subjunctive or Jussive . 

^£b (that) I may be. 

(ii) The following peculiarities are found in the verb 

The prefixes .. and .. .<; are not used with any of the tenses as 

a general rule. Thus the Past and Imperfect are the same, and also the 
Present and Present Subjunctive . To avoid confusion in the latter case, the 
Perfect Subjunctive is commonly used in place of the Present Subjunctive . 


jt—ib instead 


f jb, etc. 
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However, the prefix ^ may often be used when is the verbal 

element in a compound verb (see para. 72). This exception does not 
apply to 

72. Compound Verbs 

One of the most characteristic features of the Persian verbal system is 
the use of compound verbs. The number of simple verbs is comparatively 
limited, and the bulk of expressions which in English would be rendered 
by a simple verb are in Persian rendered by one of a number of common 
verbs, with the general sense of ‘to make', ‘to do’, ‘to have’, etc., preceded 
by a qualifying or distinguishing word, normally a preposition, noun, 
adjective or adverb. Frequently the ‘auxiliary* verb loses much of its 

normal sense, cf. the use of OijjA in the examples under (a) and (d) 

below. The following are a few examples: 


(a) With Preposition 





up, on. 

U 1JJ-+ 

si 

meet (by chance). 





pick up. 




j- 1 . 

return. 

S* 

in. 1 


s* 

mix in, associate. 





come in (rare; 





contrast 0-^1 j*, 





with opposite 
meaning, in {d) 
below). 

(t) With Adverb 





again, back. 



open. 





return. 




A 

repeat. 


forward, in front. 


progress. 


behind, back. 

0 :>b t 

A 

give back. 

1 Not to be confused with j 2 *= 

* door (see ( d ) below). 
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(c) With 

Adjective 




narrow, tight. 


tighten. 

j'-V. 

awake. 


waken. 



jbu 

awake (intrans.). 

• 

tall. 

j i 

raise, erect. 


mounted. 

b^ 

mount (trans.). 



J J-A j\^ 

mount (intrans.). 

b)Ji> 

outside. 

b*j> b) 

expel. 


below. 

b 2jjI Oyb 

lower. 


entering. 

o'j-i 

enter, arrive in. 

(J) With Noun 




door. 


come out. 




bring out. 

Jr* 

patience. 

o jw> 

wait. 


friend. 


like, love. 

oj'-r! 

permission. 

j ib «3U-j 

allow. 

•ll; 

look, glartce. 

O'j /■ *t£j 

look at. 



jwb »l 5 bJ 

keep, stop. 

jliJ 

sign. 

jib jUJ 

show. 

L v- 

cold. 


catch cold. 

ui*j 

ground. 

> 

j Ol- 4 j 

fall. 

• 

word. 

j'i j 

speak. 

ib 

memory. 

ji/" ib 

remember. 



jib it 

teach. 


The following points are to be noted: 

(i) While the non-verbal element is regarded as an integral part of 
the whole expression, it is separate from the verbal conjugation, and the 
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verbal prefixes, etc., are inserted before the verb itself. However, the 
prefix is generally omitted. 




JJ1 <ob oUJ 


he did not return. 

I am not progressing, 
they were raising. 

I will wait, 
let him wait, 
they have shown. 


(ii) Apart from this, the verbal expression is treated as though it 
were a single unit, taking a direct object with |;... where appropriate, 
and so on. 



he tightened his belt, 
he wakened Mohammed. 


Often, when the non-verbal element is an adjective or a noun, a pro¬ 
nominal suffix may be attached to it as the direct object, or even the in¬ 
direct object. 


ijZJ) j\j he expelled him 
•5 j> he tightened it 


(= bj')« 

(= lyT). 



he taught (to) you 




This is a somewhat colloquial usage. More literary is the practice of 
linking the indirect object to the non-verbal element by the e^afe con¬ 
struction. This is commonly done when the compound verb is an 
intransitive verb formed from a simple verb and an adjective: 

he mounted (on) the horse. 

> 

^ jij he arrived in Tehran. 


It is sometimes also found when the compound verb is a transitive verb 


formed 


«ab { ysi j SjU-l he gave permission to go. 
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A prepositional phrase may also follow the compound element: 


^ Cr* 


he was recalling his dear homeland 


(iii) The stress tends to pass from the verbal prefix to the non-verbal 
element of the verbal expression. 

Among the commoner ‘auxiliary’ verbs used in the formation of 
compound verbs are: O , to do (often used colloquially in preference 



to any other); to have; / 


, to turn, become; b to become; 
0 ab, to give; to show; b to eat; b * j, to strike; b^+^S '> 


to pull; b to see. 


and 



are commonly used as the passive or intransitive 


forms of etc., when these occur as part of compound 

transitive verbs. 

It will be seen that often, where in English the verb is the basic form 
and the noun is formed from it, in Persian the reverse is the case. 



* • 



ISLi 


expulsion. 

encouragement, 

complaint. 


b*J± ^Lr^i expel. 

b*j> 



iCi 


encourage, 

complain. 


cases 


suffix 



tight. 
JLj tighten. 


73. Intonation Patterns 


The stress and high pitch falls on the non-verbal part of a compound 
verb, even when this comes at or near the beginning of the sentence. 
Where it is widely separated from its verb, there may be a secondary 
stress on the word immediately preceding the verb. 


Para. 69: 


sagra 


hasan zad 


▲ — 


besababe barf 


rah baste sod 
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Para. 70: 


ba?d az raftane reza 


Para. 72: 


ma ham manzel raftim 


didanaS 


moSkel ast 


rast nagoftan 


gonah ast 


sabr xaham kard 


kamarbande xodra 


tang kard 


birunaS kard 


varede tehran Sod 


yad az vatane azize xod 


mi kard 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 



B. Translate into Persian: 

After the death of Alexander the Greek, his empire fell to pieces. In 
course of time a new Persian dynasty seized the reins of the affairs of the 
country. This dynasty was known as (by the name of) the Parthians. or 
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IX] 

Ashkanians. Their capital was in the north of Persia. They fought [for] long 
years with the Romans, but neither (no) one of (from) the two sides 
gained a decisive victory. Also commercial and cultural relations between 
the two empires were many during the reign of the Parthians. Persian life 
came (became) very much under the influence of Greek culture. The 
Christian religion gained importance in Persia, and the Persian religion 
of Mithra became prevalent in the Roman Empire. Nearly six hundred 
years after the death of Alexander, the Parthian empire was overthrown 
by Ardashir Papakan (use Active construction), (a) one of the chieftains 
of the south of Persia. He founded the Sasanid dynasty, and made Persia 
a great empire once again. 


VOCABULARY 


nation 




evidence 


speed 


deprived ^ j 

royal 

first 

long 

world 

Europe 


(» 


4 4 


join 


in general 

past, former J-jL* ( a . or n.) 
point (pi. i*UJ) a]oa J 


distant 


generality 
month * 


last (v.) 


numerous 




Ip 





- ^ > 



highway 


grade 



rj 


penetrate 
means (pi. 





present-day 


line 


end-to-end 


railway 



'J 


Transiranian 

aerial 


country j 



z ~ > 



possible 
death Olij 
empire 

fall to pieces O 


course 


time 



OUj 


reins ^ J 



IOO 


affair (pi. 





I 


Parthian (pi. ^rj^) ^i 
Ashkanian 


capital 


i>\) 

• t 


north Jlj-i 
fight O 

long years J'j ^ jUL- 

two sides 
victory cS j J 


decisive 




gain (victory) (v*i) J-dlj 
relation (pi. 
commercial <J 


cultural 



reign 



life ^ 


[x, 74 


• • 


influence ty-* 



culture 


Greek 


Christian 

importance 


Mithra 

prevalent 






U 



six hundred [see paras. 

45 (iii), 88)3 

overthrow O 
Ardashir ->jl 


Papakan 


olS^b 

t t 


chieftain jVL- 



south 


4 

Sasanid (jL-L* 


found (v.) O iJS* 


once again 




LESSON X 

Complex Sentences (Co-ordinate, Subordinate). 
Impersonal Verbs. Temporal Clauses 

74. Co-ordinate Sentences 

The simplest form of complex sentence is that in which a number of 
propositions are linked together by a conjunction such as ‘and’, ‘but*, 


‘or’, etc. (see para. 62 above). 


V s " Jk L >j * j ^ 


JU J_> 


1 



d 

1 J* 5 W* 


The servant came and opened the 
door. 

My house is in the city, but yours 
is in the country. 



X, 74] 

J)Ub L wL-J*-. 


IOI 






Either do your work well, or go 
home. 


When the actions follow one another in time, the conjunction may 
often be omitted. 



I went [and] bought some meat. 


The following idiomatic construction, which is used to emphasize the 
continuous action aspect of the Present and Imperfect , is an offshoot of the 
above usage. 



I am drinking water (lit. I have, 
I am drinking water). 

I was buying meat (lit. I had, I was 
buying meat). 


In a sequence of actions by the same subject (occasionally also by 
different subjects) all the finite verbs but the last may be replaced by the 
Past Participle. The conjunction ‘and’ is optional in this case. 

Hasan came to town and went to 
the cinema. 

This construction may be used even when the time of the actions is in 
the future. 

^ O) Tomorrow I shall go to the town 

jj and buy some meat. 



When compound verbs are used, the verbal element of all but the last 
may be omitted, the element in the last verb being taken to apply to all. 
This practice is permissible even when different verbal elements would be 


required for each compound verb in 
verb is not compound. 

(o-Ui) (jUsi Jjlj >• 
j (oJ^) (jlUl 

(d-l^) 2j\j { y~>- 


the sentence, or even when the last 

Hasan entered the room and 
became very angry. 

Hasan entered the room and called 
out. 

Hasan entered the room and ate 
supper. 
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[X, 74-75 


Similarly the verb ‘to be’ may be omitted except in the first or last of a 
series of parallel sentences. 



i 


. ^ - t 



\a ojUL*} caJL. 


In Tehran the streets are wide, the 
houses tall, and the shops 
numerous. 


75. Subordinate Sentences 


When the second action is in some way dependent on the first, or 
arising out of it, as a result of a wish, purpose, command, obligation, 
remembering, forgetting, fear, decision, request, etc., the two clauses may 
be placed in juxtaposition as in para. 74, without a conjunction, and the 
subordinate verb is put in the Subjunctive. It is important to note that the 
Infinitive can never be used for this type of construction. 

I am going to the town to buy 
meat (lit. . . .[that] I may buy 
meat). 

I wish to go home. 

I would like to become acquainted 
with him. 

I hope to see you soon. 



The tense of the subordinate verb is (in all types of subordinate 
sentence) related to the time of the main action; that is to say, if the 
subordinate action is subsequent to the main action, the subordinate verb 
is put in the Present , whatever the tense of the main verb may be. 


bs*'* ^ ^ 

SS "Ij ijU?i jj ijs" jljT 


I went to the town to buy meat 
(lit. I went to the town [that] I 
may buy meat). 

I was unable to find a good hotel. 

He ordered him to bring the 
account book. 

They asked him to leave the room. 
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76. Impersonal Verbs 

A number of impersonal verbs and expressions with the sense of 
obligation, possibility, and so on, are followed by the Subjunctive . The 

commonest include the defective verb ‘to be necessary’, which 


is only found in current Persian in the 3rd Person Singular of the Present 


and Past Tenses (both without prefix): **-jb ‘it is necessary’; 


l 


- *> 


It 


was necessary’; and phrases like 


I 




‘it is possible’; 


I ‘it is. sufficient’; ^‘it was (is) agreed’. All 


these expressions may also be used in the past tense. 





juL 


«• « 





1 


0^ 




You must go at once (lit. it is 
necessary [that] you may go as 
quickly as possible). 

Is it possible for you to come to¬ 
morrow? 


£?\c-i ^ It was agreed that we stay here. 

^J> JS j ij) j>- It was good for you to live here. 

jLJ He ought not to have come. 

Sometimes, by putting the subordinate verb in the Imperfect (see also 
para. 85 for the use of the Imperfect to express a past action that did not 
in fact take place), the idea is conveyed of an action that might or should 



been 


oT Jj\j You should have seen that man. 


^ Jj j 



It would have been good for you 
to live here. 


Certain adverbial expressions may take the place of the main verb. 

\j y\ Would that you had seen this! 


When 


b is used to introduce a clause of this kind, it generally 


carries the otherwise obsolete Imperfect verbal suffix {£ . 
(not to be confused with the 2nd Person Singular). 



b 


«• • 




1 I ought to have gone (but I 

didn’t). 
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If it is desired to express a general obligation, possibility, etc., in which 
the subordinate verb has no subject, the Past Stem (shortened infinitive) 
is used instead of the Present Subjunctive . 

One ought to go. 

One had to say, it had to be said. 

One ought to have said (but 
didn’t). 

It is possible to go. 



The verb ‘to be able’ may also be used in this impersonal 

construction, in which case it loses its personal ending in the Present 
Tense . 


Contrast 



It is possible to go. 

It was possible to say. 



He can go. 

He could have said. 


The defective verb (lit. ‘it is suitable’) has virtually lost its 

verbal identity, and is generally used as a simple adverb with the meaning 
‘perhaps’. 



I «-Lj 


Perhaps I will go tomorrow. 
Perhaps he was not there. 


If, however, it is desired to emphasize the uncertainty of the action, 
the Subjunctive (Present or Perfect ) may be used. This usage is also 
applicable to adverbs or adverbial expressions of similar meaning with 
no verbal element. 




JLiU U 


• • 



aSsLj 


Perhaps he will (lit. may) not be 
there. 

I imagine (lit. in my imagination) 
he will not be there. 

Perhaps he will (lit. may) die. 
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x, 77-78] 


77. The Conjunctio 



With the exception of those governed by an Impersonal Verb and 
using the Shortened Infinitive (para. 76), most of the above subordinate 

clauses may be linked to the main sentence by the conjunction ‘that* 


without any other change. 

^ jA jk 

d£j-j jl 



I am going to the town to buy 
meat. 

It was good for you to live here. 

He ordered him to bring the 
account book. 

They asked him to leave the room. 


The conjunction has a very wide range of uses. In general it serves 

to indicate a dependent relationship between a sentence, phrase, or single 
word, and a subordinate clause. It can never by itself begin a sentence. 


78, Indirect Statements 

Clauses dependent on verbs such as ‘say, think, believe, feel, agree, 

know, ask*, etc., are introduced by the conjunction and frequently 

remain in the same form as in the direct speech, that is to say, neither 
person nor tense of the verb are changed. 


f Jj? 






He said that he was going to the 
town (lit. . . .that I am going to 
the town). 


Alternatively, the person may be changed (to the 3rd), but not the 
tense (see para. 75). 

He said that he was going to the 
.town (lit. . . .that he is going to 
the town). 







Further examples: 


c—I ( jA jlMjl* bT 

(JL>- 


Do you know whether this is true 
or not? 

I think that you have made a 
mistake. 




[x, 78-79 

He asked how he could reach the 
bazaar. 

He asked where he found this book 
(lit. . . .that—this book where 
did you find?). 

I wondered where and how this 
man lived. 


Frequently the verb ‘to say* may be omitted and implied in the con¬ 
junction: 

C, Uwl f \jj\ 4 ^ JuT JS"Jj The servant came to say that his 

master was not there (lit. the 
servant came that my master is 
not here). 


79. Temporal and other Dependent Clauses 


The conjunction is also used to introduce what are really main 
sentences set in a point of time or place, a cause, etc., this being determined 


by the grammatical main sentence. 
Time: 

a-* ty. s*-* 

s 

^ <5^ Q.wv«l 

^ J - 5 

f j-; 

Place: 

0^ J jT A-a* ^ aS*" 

b 

Cause: 

r}y-\ 


It was evening when (lit. that) we 
reached the city. 

It is a [long] time since I have seen 
you (lit. that I have not seen 
you). 

I was in the town one day when I 
ran into Hasan. 


It was in Isfahan that I first saw 
that person. 

He complained so much (lit. [in] 
a manner) that they were obliged 
to discharge him (lit. necessarily 
they dismissed him). 




x, 79 — 79 a ] 
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Zy (jl-U>-) jL^>- He was so lazy that he did not 


jl 


V.) 




wLw jl»Xo 

Oi 1 oU> 



wake up till noon. 

The storm was the cause of this 
house being destroyed (lit. that 
the house became destroyed). 


Comparison: 


JL*U }SjA 


it was as if he had never come. 


In the above examples the verb of the ‘subordinate’ clause expresses 
an accomplished fact. Where it refers to a future or unlikely action, the 
Subjunctive is used. 




; j-La>T y I This rope is not strong enough to 



; l;jL jT 


pull that load (lit. . . .is not so 
strong that it may pull that load). 


In all these examples the conjunction could be omitted. 

It will be seen that in each case the grammatical main sentence precedes 
the subordinate clause, and in fact is prior to it in time. Where the reverse 
is the case, a different construction must be used (see paras. 81, 82). 

79 a. Intonation Pattern* 

In complex sentences the standard pattern is a rising intonation for the 
first clause (whether this is the main or subordinate clause) and a falling 
intonation for the second. However, there may often be a ‘peak* in the 
second part represented by a verbal prefix or some other usually stressed 
word. 

Para. 74: 


noukar amad o 


darra baz kard 


manzelam dar sahr ast 


vali male Soma dar yilaq ast 




ya kare xodra xub konid 


ya manzel beravid 


daram ab mixoram 


hasan beiahr amade (o) 


besinema raft 


ferda beSahr rafte (o) 


— i» 


— X 


guSt xaham xarid 



io8 


[X, 79 a 


Para. 75: 


be§ahr miravam 


gu§t bexaram 


meil daram ba?u 


aSna §avam 


namitavanestam 


Para. 76: 


— X 


— X 


mehmanxaneye xubi peida konam 


be?u amr dad 


daftarra beyavarad 


az u xahd> kardand 


otaqra tark konad 


bayad harce zudtar beravid 


aya mom ken ast 


farda beyaPid? 


xub bud 


inja zandagi konid 


bayad an mardra mididid 


kaS(ke) inra mididid 


Para. 78: 


Sayad farda miravam 


goft ke 


besahr miravam 


aya midanid ke 


in sahih ast ya na 


xeyal mikonam ke 


e§tebah kardePid 


porsid ke 


cetour mitavanam 


bebazor berasam 


suPal kard ke 


in ketobra 


koja peida kardi 


taPajjob mikardam ke 


in mard 


koja va cetour 


zandagi mikonad 



x, 79 a ] 


Para. 79: 


asr bud ke 


varede Sahr §odim 


touri Sekayat kard ke 


nacar 


ura exraj kardand 


mesle in bud ke 


liargez nayamad 


in tanab 


— x 


anqadr mohkam nist ke 


an barra bekaSad 
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EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 



B. Translate into Persian: 

In the history of Persia its climate has had much influence. In the 
prehistoric period it is said that the central plateau was a great internal sea, 
and men first lived in caves in the mountains. Gradually the sea became 
dry, and its shores turned into rich farm-lands. But in the course of time 
the land became even dryer, and already by (until) the Middle Ages 
a great part of the country was desert. In these districts farming could 
only be carried out by means of irrigation, and that is still the greatest 
problem in Persia at the present time. Important new irrigation schemes 
are being carried out north of Tehran, near Isfahan, on the Safidrud 
(White River) in Gilan, and in other parts of the country. 



no [xi, 80 

VOCABULARY 


zone a i, la 

Lut 

temperate J 

prehistoric j’ 

northern 

plateau 

be situated 0^^ j[r* 

cave 

£ ** 
climate j 

m 

gradually j Aiij 

widespread 

turn into (-0 ^ ) jjJUS . . . a* 

desert 

rich (fertile) 

extensive j 

farm-land (pi. ^ 

nearness O 

even 

sea ^ j * 

already *~a 

a * 

kind, sort (pi. 

Middle Ages ^5-“^ J Ojy 

various Ojfi l IjS’ 

desert 01* U-j 

shore 

farming £*-*-[) j 

Mazandaran oj; -k* jU 

carry out 0 *[fr 1 

rainy 

irrigation tSjLjl 

internal 

problem 

mountainous area 

scheme ^ 

district (pi. 

Safidrud j-Li-*- 

salt desert 

Gilan 0^7^ 


LESSON XI 

Complex Sentences (coni.) (Relative Clauses) 

80. Relative Clauses 

The term ‘Relative Clause’ is used here to describe a range of complex 
sentences, only one group of which may be rendered in English by 
clauses introduced by the pronouns ‘who, w r hich’, etc. 


1 See para. 57 (note). 



Ill 
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(a) Temporal 

In these sentences the time of the whole complex is determined by the 
verb of the main sentence. The verb of the subordinate clause, which is 
introduced by a noun (not necessarily the subject), adverb, adjective, etc., 

followed by aS^ is therefore normally in the past, and indicates an action 

or circumstance arising before the action of the main verb. 

When our work was finished, we 
went home (lit. our work that 
it was finished . . .). 

When our work is finished, we will 
go home. 

When winter comes, it will be cold 
(lit. winter that it came . ..). 
When Ali came near, I recognized 
him (lit. near that Ali came . . .). 
When we had boarded the bus, we 
saw Reza (lit. mounted on the 
bus that we became . . .). 


^i j J aS^ oUjIS" 

j J)U aT oLajlT 

2 j-~*)** -Ul aS** 

\ jj \ JL*I aS" 


% 

fAi* u*y.y\ Jjy* 


The last two sente 
emphasis, as follows: 



When Ali came near, I recognized 
him (lit. Ali that he came 
near.. .). 

When we had boarded the bus, we 
saw Reza (lit. we that we 
became mounted on the bus...). 


In these last examples the emphasis is on the doers of the action rather 
than the place or circumstances. 

(or -bj j? cPjj <ySt 

Aii^i aS^ T jl 

(b) Appositional 

These are similar to the last three examples, but there is no time 
element involved. Often the main verb may precede the subordinate 
clause. 


Now that you are going (lit. You, 
that you are going) so soon, 
when will you return? 

Because he was deceived by the 
words of these people he ac¬ 
cepted their demands. 



I 12 




This man, who is my friend (lit. 
that he is my friend), will guide 
you. 

The doctor is not here, for he did 
not come today. 



An old man with a wife and child 
came in, all of whose clothes 
were tom (lit. that all his 
clothes were tom). 

Hasan had an uncle whose wife had 
passed away two years previously 
(lit. ... that it was two years 
his wife has passed away). 


(c) Selective or Determinative 

The following examples come nearest to the Relative Clause as 
understood in English, in that the clause selects or in some way determines 
one unit or a group from a general class. There is, however, no relative 
pronoun in Persian, and the construction is similar to that in ( 6 ) above, 
with two important distinctions: 

(i) The antecedent is identified by the addition of the suffix (£ • • • 

(not to be confused with the Indefinite suffix). This suffix is 
unstressed. (For rules governing its orthography after nouns 
ending in a vowel see para. 39 A(ii).) 

(ii) The conjunction must follow the antecedent immediately, 

only the particle [) . . . being interpolated when this is 

required. This is the main feature, other than the context, that 
enables the selective relative clause to be distinguished from the 
oppositional^ when the antecedent to the latter is an indefinite 

noun with the indefinite suffix (S (see the last two examples in 

(6) above). 

In all cases the subordinate clause must contain a pronoun, expressed 
or implied, referring back to the antecedent. This of course is frequently 
the subject of the subordinate verb, and therefore not expressed separately; 
it may also be omitted where there is no possible ambiguity, for instance, 
when it is the direct object of the subordinate verb. 
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The following table sets out the different types of Selective Relative 
Clause that may occur: 


Main sentence Relative Clause 



jl*T \ 


jjji* 


JLob AjXj> 


f 


J -* ! jss? 
jjy? 






( JUab AsJ, La 


Pronoun Cory. 






Suffix Antecedent 





fAl 

Vj 2 

1 3 


r Bi 


v 


1 3 



Cl 

2 

3 


In the first group the Antecedent is the subject of the main verb , in the 
second the direct object , and in the third the indirect object . Similarly in each 
group the three examples show the antecedent as subject, direct object, 
and indirect object of the subordinate verb. In all cases it will be seen that 
the subordinate clause is in such a form that it could stand by itself 


without alteration. 




Translation: 

A1. The man 


who came yesterday 

is here 

(lit. 

that 

[he] came yesterday) 


2. The man 


whom you saw yesterday 

is here 

(lit. 

that 

you saw (him) yesterday) 


3. The man 


to whom you gave a present 

is here 

(lit. 

that 

you gave to him a present) 


B1. The man 


who came yesterday 

I saw today 

2. The man 


whom you saw yesterday 

I saw today 

3. The man 


to whom you g^ve a present 

I saw today 

Ci. With the man 


who came yesterday 

I spoke 

2. With the man 


whom you saw yesterday 

I spoke 

3. With the man 


to whom you gave a present 

I spoke 


In addition to the omission of the pronoun in the subordinate clause, 
already referred to, idiomatic usages also often occur when the antecedent 
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has one status in the main sentence and another in the subordinate clause. 
In such cases the influence of the subordinate clause, coming first, may 
out-balance that of the main sentence. 


(i) In example Bi, where the antecedent is the object of the main 
sentence but the subject of the subordinate clause, the particle \j . . . 
may be omitted. 

f-V j jj*\ 


(ii) In example A 2, where the antecedent is the subject of the main 
sentence but the object of the subordinate clause, the pronoun in the 

subordinate clause is omitted, but the particle \) . . . is transferred to the 

antecedent itself, even though this is not permitted by the structure of the 
main sentence. 

JJjL* ^ h 


A similar usage occurs more rarely in example A3. 

JUoh 40 -La aS" 

In normal practice this last only happens when there is a considerable 
separation between the antecedent and the main verb. 


The first person with whom we spoke was the headman himself (lit. 
With the first person that we spoke, he was the person of the headman). 


The antecedent may be qualified by an adverb or adjective, especially 
a superlative or adjective of quantity. 



The only person (who was) here 
was I. 

The best thing (that is) in my 
house is this carpet. 

All the workers who were on 
strike returned today. 
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In the following construction the verb 'to be* is inserted between the 
antecedent and the conjunction. 

cSs£ c-i u He is Ae onl y p^ 00 who has been 

. * to that country. 


c _*-1 



It is the best book that I have read 
up to now. 


81. Adverbial Conjunctions 

A modification of the Relative construction is used in the formation 
of a large number of adverbial and prepositional expressions that serve as 
conjunctions of time, place, purpose, cause, etc. The following are a few 
examples. In each case the expression consists of a noun (often governed 

by a preposition) bearing the suffix (J . . . and followed by the con¬ 


junction 




Time: 



\j 


jT 


A^Jl>- j 1 

Locative: 

(j *) 

Causal: 

a£jUT jf 

Concessive: 

a£JU- 




Comparative: 


when (lit. at the time that), 
as long as (lit. until the time that), 
since (lit. from the time that), 
while (lit. in the condition that), 
where. 

because (lit. from that place that). 

whereas (lit. in the condition that). 

in spite of the fact that (lit. with 
the existence that). 

to the extent that, just as. 


Consecutive: 


A$sJ J f w U 


Examples: 





so that, to such an extent that (with 
subjunctive). 

When I arrived, the door was 
closed. 

Since he came, it has been very 
cold. 



ix6 

JduLl 2y-i jfi <L$wU- 

C—I 

JUlp- Cij ^ A2~l^ A^JLfT jl 

f 

eT^bb^cSV~^ 

•>> 


[xi, 81-82 

Where the city was, there is only 
desert. 

He acted just as they had said. 

Because he was tired, he went to 
bed (lit. he went, slept). 

Although he was hungry, he 
finished his work. 

He polished his shoes so that they 
shone. 


Sometimes the may be separated from the noun or prepositional 


phrase. 

C-ili-f Jyj \j jl*J Jij 

ijj oTjj v_jT 



He [only] put down (lit. on the 
ground) the glass when there 
was not a drop of water in it. 


Another way of expressing the comparative idea involves the use of the 

compound conjunction a£~o ji, ‘inasmuch as’ (lit. from enough that). 

He shouted so much that (lit. 
^jA :>j aSw jl inasmuch as he shouted) people 

became tired. 


82. Prepositional Conjunctions 

Subordinate clauses may be introduced by prepositions through the 
interpolation of the pronouns or 01 and the conjunction . 


Time: 


^ (J~») crii 

jl (0*1) 


a£jI 



J 


Purpose: 

Comparison: 


U 

A^IjI 
A^Jj I 


(for aSOT by*-) A 


before. 

after. 

while (lit. in the contents of this 
that). 

until, as long as. 

in order that (with Subjunctive), 
as if. 
just as. 



XI, 82] 

Cause: 

Concessive: 

Consecutive: 





because. 

although. 

unless. 

so that (with Subjunctive). 


After Hasan had gone, Mohammad 
entered. 

In order that there might be no 
mistake, he wrote (it) in the 
register. 

He went out of the room as if he 
had not heard him. 

Because the plane was late, he was 
unable to take part in the 
meeting. 



Although it was raining hard, he 
started out at once. 







He worked hard so as to pass the 
examination well (verb in the 
Subjunctive because the action 
was not completed at the time of 
the main action). 

As you see, this room is larger. 


Comparative sentences may also be formed by using the comparative 
adjective and jl followed by 




This lesson is easier than (that that) 
you imagined. 

He is too clever to believe (cleverer 
than that that he would believe) 
this story. 
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[xi, 82 




a 5 ; Jb 4 4 a5" Oy*-* just when, at that same time as. 


* 

A&l <Jl>^ 


as long as, as much as. 
whereas. 


When the action in the subordinate clause is earlier in time than that of 
the main clause, the subordinate verb is put in the Past or Pluperfect, even 
though the time of both actions relative to the speaker may be future. 
Similarly, when the subordinate action is later in time than the main 
action, the subordinate verb will normally be in the Subjunctive, even 
though both actions may be past relative to the speaker. 



After Hasan goes, I too will go. 

Before he arrived, the work was 
finished. 


Subordinate clauses introduced by a compound conjunction are 
generally placed before the main clause. Thus the choice lies between 
a subordinate clause introduced by a compound conjunction and 
(generally) preceding the main clause (paras. 81, 82), and one introduced 

by a simple and following the main clause (para. 79). This choice may 


perhaps best be clarified by saying that implies some undefined 

relationship between the two clauses. Where the context of the clauses 

makes the relationship clear, is sufficient (though a more complex 

conjunctional expression may of course be used if desired); where there 
is a possibility of ambiguity, a conjunction specifying the relationship 
should be employed. 

Thus: 

jliWhen winter comes, it will be cold. 

means much the same as: 




could mean: When he was hungry, he finished his work. 

or: Because he was hungry, . . . 
or even: Although he was hungry, . . . 



XI, 82-833] 

On the other hand there is no ambiguity about 


n 9 



^ b ^ 3 y. 

which can only mean: Although he was hungry, he finished his work. 


83. Pronominal Conjunctions 


The pronouns ^ and o' may be used relatively with the conjunction 
y and without the addition of the relative suffix . . . 




- ' * ^ Let him who is tallest come 


\j j S L J L» a&T 


forward. 




is generally used only for animate beings; for inanimate objects the 


correct expression is ^ though the is frequently omitted. 





c-l J 3 (<*) * 3 $ what is in the book is true. 
;dT may take the suffix \) . . . when it is the object of the main verb 


(and also idiomatically when it is the object of the subordinate verb, 
cf. para. 80(c) (ii)). In this case the conjunction must be retained. 


I 



I 



(aS" I;) A>jT What he said is true. 


may also be used with prepositions and prepositional expressions. 
Ci j a>J) jlj In spite of what he said, I shall go. 

The form a>JLjj- [which must not be confused with a&Lj>- (see 

para. 82)] is used to introduce a future or doubtful proposition, and has 
therefore acquired almost the meaning of ‘if’ (other conditional clauses 
are dealt with in para. 85). 

JJU If you think fit, we shall leave 

tomorrow. 



83a. Intonation Patterns 

Sentences of the para. 80(a) and (b) types tend to have a secondary 
peak immediately before the and a primary peak on the subordinate 

e 

verb. In the Selective Relative Clauses (paras. 80 (c) and 81) there is a 
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secondary stress on the antecedent. A similar pattern is observable in 
para. 82. 

Para. 80(a): 


karaman ke tamam Sod 


manzel raftim 


sevare otubus ke Sodim 


rezara didim 


ma ke sevare otubus Sodim 


rezara didim 




az soxanane in aSxas ke farifte Sod 


taqazahayaSanra 


qabul 


kard 

{by. 


in mard 


ke duste man mibaSad 


Somara rahnama?i xahad 


X 

kard 


pire mardi 




ba zan o bacce vared Sod 


ke tamame lebasaS 


pare Sod 


x — 


hasan amu?i doSt 

CO- 


ke do sal bud 


x — 


zanaS dar gozaSte ast 


mardike diruz amad 


• * 


Para. 81: 


injast 


vaqtike rasidam 


dar baste Sod 


dar ja?ike Sahr bud 


faqat biyaban ast 




kafShaye xodra vaks kard 


betourike barq mizad 


vaqti livanra bezamin gozaSt ke 


yak qatre ab 


— x 


dar an nabud 


in dars asantar az an ast ke 


tasawor kard id 


in bahuStar az an ast ke 


in hekayatra 


bavar konad 
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Para. 82: 


ba?d az an ke hasan rafte bud 


mohammad vared Sod 


baraye inke eStebah naSavad 


dar daftar naveSt 


— X 


bePellate inke havapeima dir amad 


namitavanest dar jalase 


Serkat konad 


saxt kar kard ta inke 


— x 


az emtehan xub gozarad 




conanke mibinid 


in otaq bozorgtar ast 


Para. 83: 


anke bolandtar ast 


pi§ beyayad 




ance ke dar ketabast 


rast ast 


ba vojude ance goft 


xaham raft 


conance salah bedanid 


farda harakat mikonam 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 
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B. Translate into Persian: 

With the victory of Ardashir Papakan a new period began for Persia* 
The Zoroastrian faith was established once again as the national faith of 
Persia, and the government and the religious leaders worked sincerely 
together* As a result a strong centralized government was established, 
which encouraged feelings of patriotism and nationalism among the 
people. Among (from) the famous personalities of this period were 
Shapur I, who humbled the Roman Emperor Valerian; Shapur the Great, 
who reigned for seventy years and strengthened and expanded the empire; 
Nushirvan the Just, who revived the administration and codified laws; 
and the prophet Mani, who founded a religion that was rejected in Persia 
itself, but spread widely in Europe and central Asia. 


VOCABULARY 


moonlit 


well 


look 0 zJS* olSJ 


reflection 


think 



that (conj.) 
spiritual reward 



LJ 


rescue 


tf*b OUJ 


hook 

throw (jlUiT) 
turn (n.) j j ^ 
spin (v.) O XJta 
by chance LXi jT 


stone 


bottom 



get caught O jS 


try b ZjS 


move 


(intr.) O b 
force (v.) 


~ > 



•A 



cord 

0 

break (intr.) b 
sky 

nevermind! 


take trouble O 


intention 


arrive O X**j 
begin O ^ j-i 

Zoroastrian j 

be established 





as 




government CJj a 
religious leader 


(pi. Jb -y'j 



1*3 



J 


ir 



XII, 84] 

together 


work (v.) 


sincere 


as a result 
centralized 


encourage 


feeling (pi. OLL>l) 
patriotism 



0 * 




nationalism 
personality 

(pi. 

4 

Shapur 





emperor 


Valerian 
humble (v.) 0 



seventy [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] 





reign (v.) 0 C 

strengthen O 
expand 0 
Nushirvan ojj 
just (adj.) J 


administration 


revive O CjjJ 
law (pi. uyjyi) Oyli 




codify 
Mani (Jb 



reject 


0'ijs' V, 

spread O'ilj £r!jJ 
widely ^ h j 







LESSON xn 

Complex Sentences ( cont .) 

(Indefinite Relative. Other Conjunctions. 

Conditional Sentences) 

84* Indefinite Relative Conjunctions 

The word j-* ‘each 1 is used to form a variety of conjunctions from 
pronouns and other words, giving them the sense of the English ‘-ever*. 

whoever. 




*£r* c<£T 

(<r> 4 ^* t (<r) ^;T> whatever. 
The following do not take 



whoever. 
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whichever 



•*> (CJ ) j* whenever. 
^ tl> j* wherever. 
‘ ‘ j_Ay however. 


often has the sense of ‘although*. 



Since such expressions are by their nature doubtful or indefinite, they 
are normally followed by the verb in the Subjunctive , unless it refers to an 
action that has already happened in relation to the main verb. 



jjV. U* T b ^y 

y (^) (b)^ y 


Whoever he is, I should like to see 
him. 

Bring anyone you see there to my 
house. 

Bring anyone who is there to my 
house. 


X&y Ji Xiih 

^£1) ^ 

I J Cj Jb«X*T l>vjl CJ j 

jLJLu*l jsa l>-yb 



• • 




Whatever they had in excess, they 
sold. 

Take whichever of these you need. 

Whenever you come here the 
weather is bad. 

Wherever he goes, he is welcomed 
with pleasure (lit. they (impers.) 
welcome [him] with pleasure). 

However you insist, I shall not 
agree. 

somehow or other. 


The use of with the comparative adjective has already been 
mentioned (para. 45 ( 0 ). The following construction should be noted. 

s+j (sc. -^) y>jj *>y 

(sc. 


the sooner the better. 



XII, 84a] 



84a. Other Conjunctions 

A small number of words, mostly prepositional in origin, are com¬ 
monly used as conjunctions without the interpolation of any other 

particle, though may often be added. 

(a) ‘when*. In this sense it never takes the conjunction . 

X* cJLtl When he entered the room, he saw 

Jbi a strange sight. 

(A) (<6") ^ W ( A ^) !/T ‘since, because’. 

All these may be used with or without a?" * a>- generally only introduces 
a subordinate clause following the main clause. 

? Since he had no acquaintances in 

that town, he went to an hotel. 

jj\J f I did not finish my work, because 

I wished to go to the theatre. 



(jLliT J .L 


(c) The conjunction ^ has a variety of allied meanings. 





Jbl> 



L>*lf I \j 


(i) ‘as long as*, ‘as far as*, ‘as much as\ 

As long as you are here, you must 
, help. 

'r>r ^ As ^ as t * le e Y e could see (lit. 

' worked), there was nothing but 

mountain and forest. 

[) t Tell the truth as far as you can. 



(ii) ‘as soon as’, ‘by the time that’ (depending on the tense of 
the following verb). 


OU \j soon as y OU return here, I will 




Jli 




show you. 

^ By the time you leave, we shall be 

ready. 


(iii) ‘until’ (normally followed by the verb in the negative). 

Xi J^J U I shall say nothing until you agree. 
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(iv) ‘in order that* (with verb in Subjunctive). 



t 







He left early in the morning in 
order to arrive by evening. 




t is sometimes used in this sense after verbs of command, etc. 

to abj*! He ordered him to set out early. 

Often the subordinate verb is put in the Past Tense, in which case the two 
meanings under (iii) and (iv) are combined. 

. • t- .1. ( He ordered him to set out early 
1 (and he did). 






(v) ‘than* (in comparisons between two actions or verbal ideas). 


Oy^^dto Jj j jLi y * to 




to jt-Jb? \^yj\ 


I 



f.jj Of j li y 


You are too sensible to do such 
a thing. 

It is better for us to stay here than 
to go out in this weather. 


Often the second verb may be omitted. 


to 1 j&jjj \J>j 



Reza is cleverer than Mohammad 
(is). 

uvJ V W> I. sooner by pla ” 


85. Conditional Sentences 

The protasis (‘iF clause) in Conditional Sentences is introduced 
normally by the conjunction T (with or without *£). The tenses of the 
verb in protasis and apodosis are determined by the nature of the condition, 
which may be possible or impossible. (For the use of in a similar 

construction see para. 83.) 


(a) Possible . The protasis verb is in the Subjunctive (.Present or 
Perfect ), the apodosis verb in the Present or Future . 



If you permit, I will go now. 

If he comes, I will tell you. 

If he has not yet gone, I will speak 
to him. 
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When the protasis refers to an action completed before the action of the 
apodosis, the Past Tense may be used. 

-U* ^-*1 jZ I If he comes, I will tell you. 

(J>) Impossible . Both verbs are in the Imperfect or Pluperfect (cf. para. 
76 for this use of the Imperfect). 

JUJU.U \jj\ j S?\ If yOU had g ° ne SOOner ’ yOU W0U,d 




i 


have seen him. 

If I had known, I would never have 
agreed. 

Conditional sentences may also be formed by using the Subjunctive 
or Imperative without an introductory conjunction, the main verb being 
in the Indicative. 

(If) you want the truth of it, I did 
not go to town yesterday. 


03! <cl»- ilo #Jj •/ b jT Give me that book (i.e. if you give 

me that book), I shall not ask 



anything else from you. 

In addition to the concessive conjunctions referred to in paras. 81, 82, 


84, 



I ‘although* is commonly used. The tense of the subordinate 

verb is Indicative or Subjunctive according to the degree of reality of the 
condition. The main clause is generally introduced by some such con¬ 
junction as ^etc., or by jfi-* with a negative verb. 


L \jji Q 


ih A-JiuP- I 


Although he was in a hurry, (but) 
he locked the door carefully. 


JL—Sv Uol Although I have worked here for 

\ - nJ _ /_\ T I____ 


a year, (yet) I have not met the 
manager. 


86. Use of the Infinitive 


In its capacity as a verbal noun, the Infinitive may be used after verbs 
of beginning, etc., where the reference is to a general action without an 

expressed object. The Infinitive is governed by the preposition 

dijf 0 j-i He began to work. 


slSij \) j * He began to paint the door. 


but 
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87* Logical and Gra: 


till* 


atical Subjects 


Frequently a complex sentence may open with a logical subject which 
in fact turns out not to be the same as the grammatical subject of the main 
verb. A simple example has already been given in Lesson vi (para. 
40 (ii)). Others are given here. 



V-T iSlr! 






♦ t 


r*J fV <jt 


t 


JlZ jUJlijl 


There was no means of escape for 
the soldiers who were in the fort 
(lit. the soldiers who were in 
the fort, there was no means of 
escape for them). 

Since Hasan was alone, there was 
no friend and companion to help 
him (lit. Hasan, since he was 
alone, there was . . .). 

The house that you see there 
belongs to my nephew (lit. the 
house that you see there, its 
owner is my nephew). 

When the police came, these men 
became angry (lit. these men, 
when the police came, their 
times became bitter). 


87a. Intonation Patterns 

Conjunctions tend to attract a secondary stress (with high pitch). 


Para 84: 


harke ba§ad 


meil daram ura bebinam 


harkera anja didi 


bemanzele man beyavar 


har kodam az inhara lazem dari 


begir 


har ja miravad 
Para. 84a: 


ba xo§halj esteqbal mikonand 


cun cfaxe/e otaq £ocf 


manzareye qaribi did 


karam ra tamam nakardam 


ce mixastam te?atr beravam 
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X X 


ta ca§m kar mikard 


joz kuh o jangal hie nabud 


ta inja bar ga§tid 


be§oma neSan xaham dad 


ta qabul nakardi 


hici naxaham goft 


bahuStarid ta 




yakconin kar bekonid 


behtar ast inja bemanim 


x — x 


ta dar in hava birun ravim 


reza zarangtar ast ta 


mohammad 


agar ejaze bedehid 


hala miravam 


11 


agar hanuz narafte baSad | 


be?u harf mizanam 


x — 




agar zudtar miraftid 


ura mididid 


rasteSra bexahi 


— x 


diruz §ahr naraftam 


an ketabra beman bed eh 


digar cizi azat naxaham xast 


agarce ajale daSt |j amma darra ba deqqat qofl kard 
Para. 86: 


§oru? kard bekar kardan 
Para. 87: 


sarbazanike dar qal?e budand 


x — 


vasayele nejat baraye anha nabud 


X X 


hasan cun tak o tanha bud 


— X — 


dust o rafiqi nabud ke urn 


komak 


konad 




manzelike anja mibini 


sahebaS baradarzadeye man ast 
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EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 








I jlyl jl JL 

3! 4 jU ^ f 


0 ^ aT iS'jjj 1 #:> ' J fV. ^r-^. L> JO gO 


j-* jjj is*-t jjjj-i L>j jj ‘■^'•^ JUw^ *^fV 

Jljy **b«A*P jLri^l j ;-UX-ilwLS" *v*I 

^ ^ ' 

.c^-i Ju jjj <j\j> ^WU' ^ 


uib* 


J jt-A JJjUj t JXZtj^A yj <_** 


X 


JJJ 
> * 



(^jU OUT^ L c-Ua*U« <SXs- jlS*S^ 


B. Translate into Persian: 

The Sasanid empire was still apparently at (in) the zenith of its power 
when it suddenly succumbed beneath the attack of the Arabs, who, under 
the influence of their new religion of Islam, poured out of the limits of 
Arabia during the first half of the seventh century a.d. Within a short 
time Persia’s cultural life became submerged under a surface of Arabic 
religion, language and administration, even though in fact Persian ideas 
continually exercised (showed) much influence in the progress of Arabic 
and Islamic culture. For (In the space of) two centuries the whole of Persia 
was under the rule of Arabian caliphs, whose capital was first in Arabia, 
next in Syria, and finally in Iraq; during this time Islam, with its simple, 
popular ideas, came near to obliterating the old Zoroastrian faith. 



VOCABULARY 

Jamshid 

wheat ^ 

story 

barley j-?r 

cloth 

plant (jl^) 

weave ^ 

plaster 

sew ( jj*) i y>5> 

mud <yS 



Xll] 

sit / 



New Year’s Day J j jjj 


name (v.) 
especially 



ilJLf 



child 





wear (clothes) 0 
happiness 
New Year gift 


toy 




cause, article (pi. T) 
play cSjb 
apparently P 


• ♦ 


zenith 


power 






suddenly *IS” b* 
attack 
succumb 
Arabs 
Islam 
limit (pi. 
Arabia 
half (n.) 






j - 
♦ 



* 3 * 


seventh (see para. 88) 
a.d. 

9 

pour (Ji j) jr^.j 
pour out 

within, in the space of 


surface 


language jbj 





Arabic 


be submerged O 
in fact £-*!> J •* 
continually 
progress 
Islamic 

caliph (pi. aaSj^ 




.T 


next (adv.) 


finally 


simple 


popular 






idea (pi. Xj\jL*) *XjL* 


~ > 


come near to O 


obliterate 



vi£ojj 
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II 


Numerals. Time. Age. Dales 

88. Cardinal Numbers 

(a) The Cardinal Numbers are as follows: 


:e para. 28) d£-J 

one. 


> 

(see para. 24) j * 

two. 

dbvJ 

1 


three. 

0* 

^ ^ * 


four. 

ihJua 

CS 

five. 


A 

six. 



seven. 

JU^ 

1 

eight. 

•» 

• 

O 

nine. 





0 ^ 

ten. 

Vii^ 

0 33b 

eleven. 


. ijl) i 

twelve. 

JUajIj 



thirteen 


9 fourteen 

0 fifteen. 


AjiU 


sixteen 


d seventeen, 

d eighteen, 

d nineteen. 


twenty 


^ thirty. 


A A 





^ 3 




I 



dC 


J 


3/ 


OjJ** 


forty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
hundred, 
one hundred, 
two hundred, 
three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred, 
six hundred, 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nine hundred. 

thousand. 

one thousand, 
etc. 

five hundred 
thousand. 

million. 



xin, 88] 



Qb ) Compound numerals are formed by linking the parts with the 
conjunction j, (usually pronounced 'o'), the largest numeral coming 
first. 




iwenty-one. 

x 959- 

37,288. 


(c) The Cardinal Numbers normally serve as adjectives, and in 
conformity with the rule regarding adjectives of quantity and number 
(see para. 45) precede the noun they qualify, which follows in the singular. 

A** three men. 
ten books. 


The round numbers may also be used in the plural, the following noun 
however still being in the singular. 

c-a** l*o ^ tens (= English dozens) of apples. 





hundreds of books, 
thousands of trees, 
thousands of children. 


They may also be used in this way as nouns. 

o'jtj-A thousands came. 

may be used as a noun with the addition of the indefinite suffix 


iS • • • 


CJiS someone said. 


Frequently a ‘numerator’ word is inserted between the numeral and 
its noun, with some such meaning as ‘unit’, ‘person’, etc. This does not 
add anything to the meaning, and is disappearing in the written language, 
though in colloquial Persian a few of the very long list of numerators are 
still commonly heard. The numerator stands as though it were an integral 
part of the numeral itself, and does not require e^afe, nor affect the singular 
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form of the noun. The most usual are, for persons, ‘person’, and 
‘body*; and for things, b ‘fold’ (except in the 
takes Alta ‘grain’). 



, which 


oU-b 

t 

> > 




three policemen. 


t* L“ a hundred camels. 


The 


quantity or type in a more general way. 


expressing 


four kilos of meat, 
two glasses of water. 




'idi one suit (lit. hand) of clothes, 



tjr* 





three pairs of shoes, 
six kinds of fruit. 


In some of these cases the normal e^afe construction is also possible, 
in which case the container or measure becomes the main noun, qualified 
by the thing contained or measured, e.g. 


but 


I 01*J a glassful (quantity) of water. 

■>i OJjJ a glass for water, a drinking-glass. 


89* The Figures 

The figures are those from which the European figures are derived, and 
still bear some resemblance to them. 

\x rtf va \- 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7890 


These are written from left to right as in English 


V 4 

rtr 


75 - 

M 3 
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The letters of the alphabet are also used as numeral figures, mainly 
nowadays in the pagination of the introductory parts of books, the 
numbering of paragraphs, etc. (much as in English we use the small 
Roman numerals i, ii, etc.). Their values are as follows: 


1 ^ 

• 

c 

$ 0 

3 

• 

J c 

J* i £ 


J 

r 

0 a - 

L 

• 

I 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

NO 

O 

O 

30 

40 

50 60 

70 

80 


«• 

O 

J 

%> 

lT 



* 

C 

« 


* 

# 


90 

IOO 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 1 

,000 



4 P 75 - 

243. 

y 106. 


(<fare Sat ) 


nd fours as under, forming imaginary words: 

(i hotti ) (hawei) jj-* (jabjaJ) 


(sa ?fas) 


(r a {w) 


iped 





( kalemar ) J 

(saxxai) 



: • *> 



From these are taken the word for alphabet l, and the distinguishing 
names of the two letters he (see paras. 8, 24). 


90. Ordinal Numbers 


The ordinal numbers are for the most part formed by adding the suffix 


f 


. . . to the cardinal numeral. 




fifth. 

twentieth. 


> - 


(*-£-> 3 forty-first. 


J 




3 


^ two hundred and seventy-eighth. 


‘First’ is generally used in the Arabic form Jj' (though not in 
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compound numbers—see ‘forty-first* above). ‘Two* and ‘three* are 
slightly modified in the ordinal form: 

> > 4 > 

(pron. doyom ) j * l f j * second. 

third. 


p-r* 


The ordinals are employed as normal adjectives, following the noun 
qualified in the e\afe construction. 

4 




the third man. 
the fourteenth row. 


A ‘superlative’ form of the ordinal numerals, with the additional 
suffix ^ . . ., is used to indicate position in a series. As with the super¬ 
lative adjectives (see para. 38), the numeral precedes the noun without 
eiafe . 



the twenty-third day of the month, 
the 427th issue of the newspaper. 


J j\ may also take this suffix, and its opposite, ^^->-1 ‘last’, should also 


be noticed. 



ObL^ (J 



the first day of the year, 
the last house in the street. 


91. Fractions 

Ordinal numbers are increasingly being used to represent the 
fractions. 



two-thirds. 

four-ninths. 


Alternatively, the Arabic forms of the fractions are commonly used: 

half. 



third. 


quarter, 
fifth. 
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>37 


u 0 






sixth. 

seventh 

eighth. 

ninth. 


£~ J jW 


tenth. 

two-thirds. 

four-ninths. 


Another construction often found places the denominator first, 
followed by the numerator, both in the cardinal form. This is nowadays 

only used when the numerator is 

one-third (lit. (of) three, one). 

A modification of this construction is used to express percentages. 

" ..i fifteen per cent. (lit. (of) a hundred, 

0 U fifteen) _ 

The Persian word for ‘half% is used in combination with other 

numerals. It normally follows the noun governed, as do the other 
fractions, when combined with whole numbers. 

ft 

m 

j jr~* 3J metres. 




if hours. 


but 


• > 
& 


three-quarters of an hour. 


92. Other Expressions of Number 

jP .P one by one. 

\jjs two by two, etc. 

<+ J ** two or three, etc. 

both. 

all three, etc. 

(Vir* 4 *** ■») twice, etc. (lit. two times) 

is also used in the sense of ‘again’. Cf. also 


iM j* 


again. 



i 3 8 

93. Arithmetical Expressions 


[XIII, 93-95 



Subtraction (Ji 

(U) jiwi (Jj^->) 2 j JU* o jT 
Multiplication j*&): 



seven and four make eleven. 


three from nine make six. 


five times seven is thirty-five. 


two into ten is five. 


94. Time 












What is the time? (lit. the hour 
how much is it?). 

It is four o’clock (lit. the hour of 
four). 

It is half past four (lit. the hour of 
four and a half). 

It is five minutes past four (lit. the 
hour of four and five minutes). 

It is a quarter to four (lit. the hour 
of four, a quarter less). 

It is ten to four (lit. the hour of 
four, ten minutes less). 


95. Age 



How old are you? (lit. how many 
years have you?). 

I am twenty years old (lit. I have 
twenty years). 


Alternative expressions are to be found for all the examples in paras. 93—95, 
but those given are the commonest and simplest. 
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96. Date* 


139 


(a) The days of the week are as follows: 



• * 


Saturday. 
Sunday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 



• k 


Thursday. 


Friday (the day of rest, lit. of 
gathering). 

% 

The name of the day may precede the time of day without e%afe 9 or 
follow it with ezafe. 



Sunday morning. 
Wednesday noon. 
Thursday afternoon. 


The early part of the afternoon may be expressed by the phrase 

j' 

Great care must however be taken over the use of the word i 

♦ 

‘evening', since according to the traditional reckoning (no longer used 
officially, but common in everyday speech) the day begins at sunset, and 
the evening is therefore the first part of what we would regard as the 
following day (cf. English ‘eve’). 

therefore means: Thursday evening. 


But the modem usage is differentiated by using the qualifying word in 
the preceding position. 



Thursday evening. 


^ c ***->* Friday evening. 

( b ) Although both the Moslem (lunar—and the Christian 
calendars are known in Persia, the generally accepted one is the old 
Persian reckoning modified to accord with the Moslem (c 
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era, and officially introduced in 1924. The year is a solar (^-i) one, 

reckoned from a.d. 622 ( — ^ J L*), and begins on approxi¬ 

mately 21 March of each Christian year. The year 1339 began on 21 March 
19(50. 

The Persian months are as follows (with approximate equivalents): 



3 i 

days (21 

Mar.- 

-20 Apr.). 


3 i 

days (21 

Apr.- 

-21 May). 


3 i 

days (22 

May- 

21 June). 

JV 

A 

3 i 

days (22 

June-22 July). 


3 i 

days (23 

July- 

22 Aug.). 

JJLjir* 

3 1 

days (23 

Aug.- 

-22 Sept.). 


3 ° 

days (23 

Sept.- 

~22 Oct.). 

jlT 

• 

30 

days (23 

Oct.- 

-21 Nov.). 

s* 

30 

days (22 

Nov. 

-21 Dec.). 


30 

days (22 

Dec.- 

-20 Jan.). 

crS-i 

3 ° 

days (21 

Jan.- 

19 Feb.). 

xLLm\ 

*9 

days (20 

Feb.- 

-20 Mar.). 


(30 days in 

a leap-year). 


Leap years (*~*H JL*) occur every four years (except that every 

eighth leap year comes after an interval of five years—that is to say, 
a cycle of eight leap years takes 33 years instead of 32). Since the Persian 
leap years do not coincide with those of the Christian reckoning, there is 
periodically a shift of one day in the equivalent dates given above. Thus 
the Persian year immediately following the Persian leap year starts on 
22 March (all subsequent dates in the same year being correspondingly 
affected), and at present this is corrected in the following year (back to 

21 March) by the incidence of the Christian leap year. 

Thus 1337 (leap year) began on 21 March 1958; 1338 began on 

22 March 1959; 1339 began on 21 March i960 (leap year). 
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The day of the month is expressed by the ordinal number, followed 
by the name of the month with e^afe. The name of the month may stand 

alone, or take the word ‘month* either preceding with e^afe or 

following without. The year is expressed by the word JL* ‘year* followed 
by the number with e^afe. 



• * 




( JJj) Thursday, z8th Azar, 1336 a.h.s. 


j jljj* JL* 4 (j ST 4 aU; SI) j ST 





J <s* 

\rn jiT ta = 


ri/V YA “ 

For a table showing comparative Persian and Christian calendars, see 
p. 219. 

96 a. Intonation Patterns 

Para. 93: 




haft o cahor 


miSavad yazdah ta 


Para. 94: 


Para. 95: 


saPat cand ast 
saPate cahar o nim ast 


cand sal darid 
▲ 

x 

bist sal da ram 


EXERCISES 

A. Translate into English: 

•i ^ unrv JJ 

.C-jb ^UJLali \ tiSjl— 

4 C—l jAa ^ j* j* c OjlP jA 

Jl LJ j-a 1 jUk;l , 1 a4 >- JSbjb* jl 
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^.4-* jLw c j jj Ol>-Lz>-l t CyL** dLS"^j Ji 

J-.lT (^jIaoITia* alTiT-* -k*^-** j 

V 





JJ^r 4 ! L^V~ii>-* <iy'b 't - '^-~* 

b es*^^r* i&? ‘ A -~^ Ji cSV-Cr" 1 

JUIp <_£.iljj ^itu Njl 
. jcj 1 t^\* (_$lAX*wLi j »1 k ol$>" 


JiU- 


uib 


<r 


0 ^ 4 . 7 



B. Translate into Persian: 

Independent dynasties began to appear in Iran during the second and 
third centuries a.h. Among the most famous of those were the Samanids 
in Khorasan and Transoxania and the Buyids in central and south Persia. 
Famous Persian poets like Rudaki and Ferdousi made their name during 
this period. Towards the end (In the last parts) of the fourth century a.h. 
the powerful Turkish monarch, Mahmud of Ghazne, ruled in the east, 
and in the middle (parts) of the fifth century the whole country was 
occupied by the Seljuqs from central Asia. For (In) the next five-hundred- 
year period the same sequence of events is repeated; the appearance of 
small independent dynasties is interrupted by (means of) catastrophic 
invasions, among which must be mentioned that of the Mongols in the 
seventh century and of Tamerlane in the eighth century. In spite of this, 
it was during this time that Persia’s loftiest achievements in literature and 
fine arts were manifested. But it was only in the beginning of the tenth 
century a.h. that a true Persian dynasty ruled once again over (on) the 
whole country. 


VOCABULARY 


Tuesday 
Mordad (name of month) 


new 



- i 


splendid 

K 

airport *1 * j-* 


Mehrabad * Ij' 




^ > * 

blessed 



majesty 1 O 
imperial 


august 


dy\fU 


I 


P 


1 Pronounced a ? lohazrat (see para. 57, note *). 



xm] 

be opened 



ILS 


construction 


£ 


kind 




exceptional 


aspect 




preservation 


qualities 


• • 




sight (pi. 


foreign(er) 

regularly 





Cj ' 



travel J ^ j~ il—* 

removal (i.e. satisfaction) 
needs 

step, advance f 
useful 


J 



important p-4-* 

be reckoned j 

> * 

existence 

Z ~ * 

equipped 




apparatus 


olSsXw* J 


complete 


technical 
appropriate 



.. j 
• * 





aeronautical 


cause 


company 


course, route 





M 3 


flying (adj.) iS 

establish (i.e. include) 0 j\ 


natuial 

firstly 




n 


profit (pi. 



accruing 


Ju Ip 


secondly 

- - 

civilization 0 



making known (trans. 


noun) 
worthy 


U 


so 



- > 



be effective O 
independent 

begin O 

A.H. iSj 

appear 

among uy^ 

i > 

second ^ j * 


third 




Samanids uUL» jT 
Khorasan 



Transoxania [see *j, ' . 

para. 108(a)] ^ 


Buyids 



- ^ 


JT 


poet (pi. 
like 

Rudaki S *JJ 
Ferdousi 
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lib C 


- > 


make one’s name 

fourth fjW 
Turkish Sy 



powerful 
monarch oUaL** 


Mahmud 

Ghazne 


east 







middle parts 
fifth 

occupy O 

Seljuq «* 

five-hundred-year ;l , 

(adj.) ^ ’ 



next 


sequence 


„ » 



event (pi. ^ ^ 
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be repeated O -Li 


appearance j 


jA 


t ^ ; 

be interrupted O 

* ^ 

by means of 


Jui* £k i 



y 


catastrophic j j 


,|V 


mention 


OzJS* £ 3 

Mongols, Moguls iiy 


T amerlane 


eighth 





in spite of *yrj ^ 


lofty {\>\* 

* 

achievement 


J 


l£*ii 


literature Ob 31 
fine arts ^y 9 


be manifested O 


- > 



t ♦ 




tenth 


^ - 


LESSON XIV 

Persian Word Formation 

97. Derivation of Words 

The two lessons that follow are intended as a guide to the accumulation 
and expansion of vocabulary. Most of the words described may be found 
in a good dictionary, but ready recognition of some of the commoner 
compound types will assist the student to free himself from dependence 
on dictionaries and vocabularies. 

In this chapter the Persian methods of forming words will be described, 
the Arabic methods being discussed in Lesson XV. Persian offers three 
main methods: prefixes (comparatively rare), suffixes, and juxtaposition. 
In all cases a basic word is qualified or defined by whatever is added. 



MS 
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98. Prefixes 


The two most significant prefixes are U ‘un-* < 

md j*—* ‘co-\ 

iS-l, 

clean. 

dry; 

unclean, dirty. 


knowing 

(Pres, stem of 

obU 

unknowing, ignorant. 


good, well. 

•> * • I* 

unwell, ill. 


country. 


compatriot. 

*!> 

road. 


together, companion. 


work. 


colleague. 


99* Suffixes 

Certain suffixes are used very freely, others are limited to certain 
dictionary words. In general each is confined to the formation of either 
nouns or adjectives, but it must be remembered that the line between 
these two parts of speech is not very sharply drawn. All these suffixes, 
being an integral part of the word, take the final stress. 

(a) (S • • • (i) affixed to adjectives and certain types of noun and 
adverb, to form abstract nouns. 


a a 

good. 

• 

uy- 

A A 

goodness. 


large. 


largeness. 


man. 

(5 V* 

manliness. 


alone. 


loneliness. 

jGO 

carpenter. 


carpentry. 


When this (£. .. is suffixed to a word of Persian origin ending in 
*..., the he is replaced by a gaf. 

child. childhood. 

(ii) affixed to nouns to form relative adjectives. 
o[^} Iran. Iranian. 
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Tehran. 


■T 


water. 


uU y villages, countryside, 

here. 


JU 4 Tehrani. 

(water-coloured), blue, 
villager, peasant. 
Jw from these parts. 


When suffixed to a word ending in < . . ., this suffix is usually written 
as a separate particle, using the initial alef (contrast with (a) (i) above). 


•J 




coast. 


coastal. 


But n.b. ^zaa ‘weekly’, from * ‘week’. 

‘domestic’, from \^ ‘house*. 

Both these suffixes may be employed very freely, and can often be 
added to prepositional phrases, etc., e.g. 

iSi disloyalty (lit. without-loyalty-ness) (see para. 100 «)• 

(fi) < . . . (i) added to nouns to modify their meaning, often in the 


sense of a group. 


hand. 




41* y 




handle, handful, group. 


comer. 



es 


eye. 

five. 


m • 


seven. 


spring /water). 


hand (i.e. five fingers). 


week (i.e. seven days), 


(ii) added to a group consisting of a numeral, a pronominal adjective 
or similar word, and a noun to form an adjective or noun. 


Jl* * y ten years 




two wheels. 


aIL* e y ten years old. 

-j-*- j* bicycle. 


four engines, 





J 


& 

ir 




what work? 
all work, 
no work. 


•J 




four-engined (plane, 
etc.). 

of what occupation? 


j 4 > Jack of all trades. 
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(c) *1 . . . added to nouns and adjectives applicable to persons to 
form adjectives applicable to actions or objects. 


J-ilp intelligent. 


LMSIp & an intelligent action 


master. 


btu-t 


masterly. 


Li poet. 


child. 


ol^Li poetical. 



f • 


f • 


childish. 


This ending is often exclusively adverbial in use: 

luckily. 



unfortunately, regrettably. 

( d) The next six suffixes may only be used with Persian verbal 


stems. 


. . . added to the Present Stem to form a Verbal Noun. 


wish, Pres. Stem. *)y- 
try. Pres. Stem, 



i * 



wish, request (noun) 
effort. 


(e) . . . added to the Present Stem to form the Agent; also 


used as a descriptive adjective. 
0 *y~* show, Pres. Stem. £ l 




representative. 


y write, Pres. Stem. yiy • oX^yy writer. 


come, Pres. Stem. T: 


xLJ coming, future. 


(/) o\ . . . added to the Present Stem to form an adjective 
describing a temporary condition. 

0 ^y bum, Pres. Stem, jy \ ^\>y* burning. 

OXjJ] tremble, Pres. Stem, jjj : trembling. 


(g) 1 . . . added to the Present Stem to form an adjective 
describing a permanent quality. 

OwJb know, Pres. Stem. Ob: Lb knowing, wise. 

ij^J\y be able, Pres. Stem. o]y t powerful. 
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(Ji) ^ . . . added to the Past Stem to form 
expressing necessary, desirable or future action. 


go. 

buy. 


j about to go. 

(J Jj jj>- worth buying. 




see. 


say 


(J ^ worth seeing. 




that has to be said. 


(j i ) jl . . . added to the Past Stem to form an abstract noun (some¬ 


times also an adjective or an agent *). 
l go. 


take. 


bi 


buy. 


bi j way of going, conduct. 


occupied, victim. 


customer. 




The remaining suffixes are added to nouns to form adjectives or nouns. 


(/) • • • ?• • •> ^5^" • • o 

nouns (occasionally verbal stems) to describe occupations 


. added to 


work. 

I teach, Pres. Stem. 


jS jir worker. 

j teacher. 


service. 


d)LJs» aeroplane. 

garden. 




servant, employee. 

pilot (somewhat collo¬ 
quial). 


oLp-L gardener. 


(£) ob . . . added to nouns to describe containers, etc 




pen 


dSs-*J salt. 


Ol-UJLi pen-case. 

salt-cellar. 


(/) ob~* . . . added to nouns to form nouns of place, 
rose. j rose-garden. 

OUil Afghan. Afghanistan. 

jWi sick. hospital. 


1 This was actually the original use. 
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f* . . . added to nouns to form diminutives, 


sometimes with modification of meaning. 

‘ * girl. 




book. 


face. 


e ye- 

(n) . • 0 JJ . 

the possession of a quality, 



J 
- > 


wealth. 


^ work. 





word. 

hope. 



little girl. 




*9*JcS* note-book. 


mask, 
wink. 



; jjj . . . added to nouns to indicate 


rich. 

'.,ir employee, member. 

poet. 







hopeful. 


(o) d5%‘ . . .; • • • added to nouns (generally abstract) 


to express possession of an unpleasant quality. 

danger. 




dangerous. 


r 


sorrow. 



sorrowful. 


(p) Oi • • • added to nouns (generally materials) to form adjectives. 



iron (noun). 


iron (adj.). 

r 

silver (today more 
commonly ‘wire’). 

# 

silver. 


colour. 


coloured. 


stone. 


heavy. 


100. Juxtaposition 

The bulk of the words formed in this category consist of a basic word 
(often of a general character), together with a qualifying word that 
normally precedes it. 
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(a) Noun, adjective, verbal stem qualifying or defining a noun of 
place, etc. 


aJI>- 

house. 


(sick-house)—hospital. 




(work-house)—factory. 

•If 

place. 


(sleep-place)—bedroom. 



ol 5 sLw 1 

(stopping-place)—station. 

4 .U 

letter. 


(day-letter)—newspaper. 



<uL*L_i 

(knowing-letter)—identity card. 

(£) Noun or adjective qualifying 

a noun to form an adjective. 



ft 

sweet-smelling. 


iSijS rose-coloured. 
J stony-hearted. 


jb j 


iJ <SV 


li Persian-speaking (lit. -tongued) 


f 


U 


four-footed, quadruped. 


Hasan by name. 



f b* unknown (lit. lost-name) 


Sometimes two or more nouns may be used. 


Vb j -Li of good figure and stature, shapely. 


(c) Preposition governing a noun (see para. 61). 

Ujb faithful. 

unjust. 

( d) Noun, adjective, etc., defining a verbal Present Stem. 

Jli carpet-seller. 
jLm C~pL* watch-maker. 

j&j j * (lie-teller), untruthful. 
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(quick-writer), stenographer, 
(dry-making), blotting-paper, 
(due-recognizing), grateful. 


(far-seeing), telescope, camera. 


This is an extremely common and flexible method of forming words, 
and may be used extensively outside the strict limits of‘dictionary’ words, 
as the following examples, taken from modem Persian writers, illustrate: 




profiteer (lit. money-of-people- 
_ eater). 



biographer of unknown persons 
(lit. story-of-life-of-unknown- 
persons-writer). 

tragic treaties that destroy Persia 
(lit. tragic and Persia-to-the- 
wind-giving treaties). 


Sometimes the verbal element is of a general character, serving almost 
as a suffix to the ‘qualifying’ word. Characteristic verbal stems of this 
type include: 



to stir up) to mix), 

to bring) to receive). 

(magic-mixing), magical, enchanting, 
(exoitement-arousing), exciting, 
(possibility-receiving), possible, 
(alarm-bringing), alarming. 


(e) Noun, adjective, etc., defining a verbal Past Stem or Participle. 

(world-seen), experienced. 

(king-bom), prince. 

(*)^ T (sleep-stained), sleepy. 


1 1 am indebted for these examples to Gilbert Lazard’s Grammaire du Person Contemporain. 
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(/) In a few cases, mainly verbal stems, the two parts are comple¬ 
mentary rather than one qualifying the other. 

> > 

search. 

> > .p. 

conversation. 




Ci j j SJK coming and going, traffic. 


J 


•Jj 



buying and selling, trade. 


( g ) Many pairs of words linked by the ordinary e^afe construction 
have acquired the status of compound nouns, and may even take the 
plural ending after the qualifying word. 



potato (ground-apple) 


u 



potatoes, 



JU- 


rose (red flower) 


biography. 




roses. 





^LiJ misunderstanding. 

C ? 9 ty* distrust. 

In a few cases the ejafe is omitted. 


- • - > 



(daughter [of] uncle), cousin. 


Aj 


JU 


J 



(owner [of] house), landlord, host 


(owner [of] heart), romantic, sentimental 


101. Doubly Compound Word* 

Two or more of these methods may be combined. 

(l£ + i_r bj + <i^* carpet-selling. 

(is + / + isJSzjX iron-working. 

+ <j + jjb) unbelievable. 


+ U + c 



jt 


JuU 



Ci-4 


invincible. 


manliness. 

(jl* + 4*1 + jO) 4 ?like a madman. 
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The above lists of suffixes and types of compound word are not 
intended to be exhaustive, but include only those most commonly 
encountered. The student will be able to accumulate additional examples 
for himself. 


102* Derived Verbs 

A considerable number of simple verbs may be formed from nouns by 

the addition of 0 -k . . .to form the Infinitive . 

> . > 

* thief. OOoj z steal. 

» name. name (verb). 

This form is also used with nouns of Arabic and other foreign origin. 

request (noun). b request (verb). 

(also tef ^ 3 , -lg ) 


understanding. understand. 

Causative verbs may be formed by adding ol . . .to the Present Stem 
of the Simple verb to form the new Present Stem. The corresponding 
Infinitive is formed regularly by adding J . . . or O > . . .. 


O-L** j arrive. 

understand. 




In some cases contractions take place, 
u^j go. 




'J 


cause to arrive, deliver, 
make to understand. 

cause to go, drive 

(for [OOjljj]). 


JJiLU cause to sit, seat 

The Present Stem j Ji-S~ (from Ji-S”) 'pass’ forms the Causative by 

inserting \ ... in the second syllable. The normal form is also used, so 
that three versions of the verb exist. 





make to pass, leave, put, allow. 
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EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 

0l4>- ^ j 


l) Oyj j if. ^bby.' j' ^ ol**- ijfj> i> r^> \f * 4 ^b 


oLfJ-U .J-jI i jI»T j JM» 1; (jbJT C JL-iST” cjl \j*» 

ufff cOjj b j Jv* ^br 4 ^ tPb^ J &i jj*** 

b b~*J j *^bji fA ->b ^ ‘jlr! b ‘oW* >ai 


U- 


V! Vv* J >f £_A 


•J 


•l&T. 


I • 


OL-i 0^ 




•XmA J ^)jT aJL* dJ^jjb tOj^sAj 1 ^ 2>J^ 

*■ cr^J-* **bjb <jbb jf if jb^ bb-T j* jjj 


Ak' jb if jb j, o\f j* jjj uLi j ijj I ji Mi jijj jl? 
OL-i JL-oL« ^—.^1 C^sy^eu 1^ 3 *>- jL »•«** .JOjli ojih 


OL-i X-JL* Cj>jy0j 1^ 2tyi- jh ^,J0 jb 0^ 

d^i Obb A A • *bjb ^bb \*s) j* j if Jbji >5 jjj 

b t>i y-ir^ ^b V ^ ^bi ^ ^ 


ui^j iS^^^jy* j* J XXX~i* dS^l* o^jy^ 

.xxjjJi 


B. Translate into Persian: 

The Safavid dynasty was founded by Shah Esma’il, who ascended 
(sat on) the royal throne in 907 a.h. He and his successors united Persia 
into one empire, and established the Shi’a sect of Islam [as] the national 
religion of Persia; by this means they restored the unity of religion and 
state that had existed in the days of the Sasanids a thousand years earlier. 
The reign of the Safavids achieved its greatest glory in the age of Shah 
Abbas I, who was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth of England, the 
Mogul emperor Akbar, and the Ottoman Sultan Soleiman. Isfahan, the 
capital, and other cities were adorned with beautiful mosques and palaces, 
literature and the fine arts were encouraged, and friendly relations were 
created with the great nations of Asia and Europe. The Safavid dynasty 
collapsed in the middle of the twelfth century a.h., and after an interval 
of anarchy and Afghan invasions, the throne was occupied by Nader 
Shah, who, in a short period of glory, expanded the Persian empire 
from the Caucasus to the river Indus. After his death the empire once 
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again broke up, though for thirty years Karim Khan Zand ruled a large 
part of the country from Shiraz. At (In) the beginning of the thirteenth 
century a.h., corresponding to the nineteenth century a.d., the Qajar 
chieftain Aqa Mohammad defeated his rivals, and placed his capital at 
(in) Tehran. 


VOCABULARY 



star 
Sirius 
angel 


rain (n.) 
Hormozd 


creation 


• I • 





finish j\ 


« « 


irrigation 

appoint 


o£> 



& 


cloud ji I 

rain (v. intr.) 0 X jl* 


soaked 


1 



cultivated 

Ahriman 

bad-natured 


enemy 


- > 
h 



good 


angry 




wind 


hot, warm ^ 


blow (v. trans.) O )j 
then 

tA 



rise (star) 
help (n.) iS 






• • 


rise up 
first 
form 


turn (trans.)... into .. j j\j * 
period, interval 



s * 



day and night jjj Ou-£ 
fly (v.) 0 jl fj-> 

bull, cow 

m 

golden jj 
horn rlZ 


c 


I 


horse 

white 


drop (pi. Olpxi) djLui 



large 

cup 


- k 


> % 



a!U 


• % 


height 


U 


envelop (v.) 
animal jy^r 
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harmful 

be destroyed d tS 
hole £ \)y* 




go down 
Safavid 


Shah oLi 
Esma’il 



throne 


successor 


unite 


• . * 



;i>- 



• > 



sect 



Shi’a (adj.) 





restore { yxt*\xSj\ J i 


unity 


state 


c3j * 


day (pi. r Cj) 
earlier cP 


exist 



ib 



glory 


age 



achieve . . . \ 0 U-i J-jU 


Abbas 


m 







contemporary 


queen 


Elizabeth 


England 




'.IP 


Akbar 



1 


sultan jLLL- 


.. k* 



Ottoman 


Soleiman 


Isfahan 

palace 

adorn O ->b 


encourage 




& - 



friendly 

create 0 fy+J 

collapse U j*-4P 

anarchy ^ 1 


Afghan oUil 


occupy 

Nader 


J * 






J 




Caucasus JUaJ 


Indus river 





Karim Khan Zand j jl>- 


part 

Shiraz j\jy* 
beginning 1-Uol 

corresponding to 

> 

nineteenth 




Qajar 

Aqa Mohammad 
rival (pi. C»j) 4 




place (v.) 
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LESSON XV 

The Arabic Element in Persian 
103. The Triliteral Root 

Arabic grammar and syntax has not affected the structure of Persian 
to any great extent. But Arabic influence on Persian vocabulary has been 
enormous, and though spasmodic efforts have been made in recent years, 
both officially and by individual writers, to reduce the use of Arabic words, 
it is unlikely that any marked impression will be made on everyday usage, 
any more than it has been possible to eliminate Latin from English. 

It will be necessary first of all to consider the peculiar method of word 
construction in Arabic—a method characteristic of all the Semitic 
languages. In the Indo-European languages (such as English and Persian), 
words are built up, by means of prefixes, suffixes, phonetic changes, etc., 
from roots which may at one time have existed in some form as words, 
but which have only rarely survived as such, and are of little practical 
value so far as the study of the modem language is concerned. 

The Arabic root is exactly the opposite; it is purely theoretical (as will 
be seen, it consists entirely of consonants), but it is of the greatest 
grammatical importance. Once the root is isolated, a whole series of 
words, with fairly well-defined shades of meaning, may be formed from 
it according to precise ‘mathematical* formulae. 

The majority of Arabic words are formed from triliteral (three- 
consonant) roots; a few roots have four consonants, while in some cases 
only two have survived. To these three (or four) consonants are added 
vowels and often additional consonants; one of the original consonants 
may also be doubled. Thus from the basic root k-t-b> containing the idea 
of ‘writing*, may be derived: 

kataba he wrote. 
ya£m£u he is writing. 

fdtab book. 
maktab office, school. 
maktub letter. 
fdtabat writing. 
katib, pi. hit tab writer, clerk. 

as well as many other forms. Where one of the consonants is w ( = v in 
Persian), y y or ham^e, contraction may take place, and the root is not 
then always readily distinguishable; such contraction however conforms 
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to regular rules, and can generally be recognized without much difficulty, 

eg- 

banna mason, for \bannay\ root b-n-y (build). 

idZrat department, administration, for [idwarat], root d-w-r (revolve). 

Many of the formulae, for instance those making up the conjugation of 
the verb, are rarely found in Persian, while others are not governed by 
distinctive rules. The examples discussed in the following paragraphs, 
however, have sufficient regularity in use to make them helpful in the 
building of vocabulary. The Arabic origin of a word may often be 
determined by the fact that it contains one of the eight letters (see 
para. 31) that occur mainly or exclusively *in Arabic words. 



The Fori 



The Arab and Persian grammarians at an early date adopted the three 
consonants £> J (containing the basic idea of ‘doing*) as token 

consonants to describe the various formulae. Thus the word is 

said to be of the form JU-i; of the form and so on. It 

must be understood that the "formulae themselves do not necessarily or 
even normally have any meaning of their own. 


105. Noon Formulae 


(a) The Broken Plural 

By far the most important group of noun formulae is the Broken 
Plural. The majority of Arabic plurals are formed, not by the addition 
of a suffix, but by an internal change in the word (see para. 28), that is, 
by the use of another formula. There is generally no relationship between 
the formula used for the singular noun and that used for its plural, nor 
even consistency in the pairing of singular and plural formulae; while 
the same formula may be used in one instance for the singular, and in 
another for the plural. 

1 ^ ' V 

book, pi. . 

man, pi. Jl>- j. 

The correct use of the Arabic Broken Plural must, therefore, be 
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largely a matter of learning vocabulary; however, a few of the more 
distinctive forms are given below as a guide. 






person 

owner 

time 



(«0 


^ book 

road 
OX* city 




(particularly linked with the singular forms and 



<J~1J 

chief, director 

L-jj 

J* li 

poet 



minister 



(v) JJUj, 

Formulae of this type are particularly common when the singular form 
consists of four or more letters (excluding the Arabic feminine suffix, 
see para. 108 (b)). The fourth letter may be: (i) an additional root letter, 

(2) a grammatical prefix such as ^ (see (b) and (c) below) or I, (3) a long 

vowel. 



i6o 
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Four-letter singulars use the plural form J—JU-i. 


(0 



star 




jewel, ink 


pi. 



(root 


!“ (root j o j £) 


(*) 



mosque 


pi. 



(root ^ £ <^> 



l elder 


pi. jJ&\ (root j u dT). 


(3) When the fourth letter is a ‘long’ vowel, a j or (J is added in the 
plural form. 


shore 


connection 
j method 


pi. (root J £ 

pi. (root v-J j). 

pi. J (root Jj- -»■ 


Five-letter singulars use the plural form 

These forms are as above, with the addition of a ‘long* vowel, usually 


in the last syllable. 

dj> li law 






letter 


news 


pi. uylH (root O 0 O). 
pi. (root ^ Cj 


pi. tljoW’l* (root ^ * £-) 



>• 


(pi. of 



novelty) 



oCr^ 


w 

* illustration 
shop 


pi. (root j j c/*). 

pi. * (rootvi^vi^•>). 


The Arabic Broken Plural is to some extent to be regarded as a collec¬ 
tive noun rather than as a simple plural. For this reason it is quite common 

to find the regular Persian plural side by side with it, e.g. and 


1 Generally used as plural of religious tradition. 
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Many of these plurals are more common in Persian than the corre¬ 
sponding singular. In certain cases they are used with a singular meaning. 

jl master (sing. ^ j —Lord (God)). 

In such cases the broken plural ‘collective* may itself take a Persian 
plural ending, e.g. 

masters. 


(i) Nouns of Place and Time 
These normally have the prefix ma-. 


J 





house 

school 


occasion 


(root J j J alight), 
(root fj* j * study) 
(root fall). 


(c) Nouns of Instrument 

These often have the prefix me 

key (root ^ O 

iS toothbrush (root iS j ^ rub). 

(< J) Trades and occupations have the form 




j/Ui painter 
JlX grocer 
t ji messenger 
jL>w carpenter 


(root ^ <3 O draw, engrave), 
(root J c 3 grow (of plants)), 
(root fj* j spread (carpet)), 
(root jr j hew (wood)). 


106* Verb Formulae 


The only parts of the Arabic verbal conjugation that affect Persian 
are the two Participles (Active and Passive) and the Verbal Noun. The 
situation is however complicated by the fact that from any given root 
up to sixteen different verbs may be formed according to set formulae, 
each giving a different shade of meaning. In practice only nine of these 
forms are common, and few if any roots are known to have all of them. 

Before giving the distinctive forms of the participles and verbal nouns 
of each of these ‘derived* verbs, a note is necessary on the general signifi¬ 
cance of each. 
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I. The simple form of the verb. 

II. Intensive, sometimes causative. 

HI. Attempt; reciprocity. 

IV. Causative. 

V. Reflexive of H; often passive in sense. 

VI. Reflexive of HI. 

Vn. Passive. 

Vin. Reflexive of I. 

X. 1 Reflexive of IV; asking, desiring, claiming. 

It should be understood that these modifications of meaning cannot be 
taken to operate automatically. The above notes are intended only as 
a guide. 


(a) Participles (A. = active; P. = passive.) 

Example Meaning 

jsM» poet 

letter 




Form 

I 

A. 



p. 

A 

II 

A. 

1 ma A 


p. 

J-alL. 

A 

m 

A. 



P. 

S* ^ 

IV 

A. 



P. 


V 

A. 

tvr/. 

(j n " 


P. 

LjlIaJLa 

ij 

VI 

A. 

** A 


P. 

a 

vn 

A. 

L ruCje 
J- 


P. 

Luliwft 
j r 

M 

VIE 

[A. 

l 


- > 


* » 




inspector 

triangular 
J assistant 

blessed 


correspondent 

strong 

expert 

expected 

belligerent 




« - > 



s j 




reflected 


- > 



• . • 


awaiting 


Root 


Root meaning 


J <J“ versify 


dT 


ft 

u* 



write 


inspect 


^ J ^ three 

j ^ help 


±J 


J 


J 




lie down 

inform 

be wise, 
firm 


r^c 

O* u* be special 

^ (J j watch 
£_ fight 



t 


reverse 


j 0 look 


1 Form IX is rare in Persian. 

1 The passive form is rare in these cases. 
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— > 





- > 


X A. ^. 



p. 


- - J 




awaited 

employee 

solid 


j J* O look 


r 


r*c 

dT ^ 


serve 

be wise, 
firm 


It will be seen that in all but Form I, the only difference between the 
two Participles is the vowel-change in the last syllable. 

(i) Verbal Noun 



Form 

Example Meaning 

Root Root meaning 

I 

Irregular 

murder 

J O 3 kill 



complaint 

j iS complain 



acceptance 

J 3 accept 

n 

J 

holiday 

J J* ^ be idle 

m 

(a) aLaU_* 

consideration 

J* ^ J look at 


(b) JUJ 

j, union, 

- connection 

J join 

IV 

jui 

l _ 

>*! expulsion 
imagination 

J C go out 

V 

M 

;j(/ shape 

VI 


collision 

^ ^ meet 

VII 

JU-A/I 

jLolmI monopoly 

j ^ surround 

vm 

JUj£I 

oLj^il mistake 

• ^ ^ resemble 

X 


use 

J ^ ^ work 


107* Irregular Forms 

When one or more of the root letters is kanvpy J or l£, contractions and 

changes may take place in these forms. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate the general effect of these. 

Para, ioj: 

(a) I days, from fj-i day (root ^ j t£), for 

bj sons, from uil son (root O <~0, for [t£b»>]. 


principles, from basts (root <£ O for 
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(*) 

(0 

(<0 


^\JL* position, from root f j 3 stand, for j*~*] 


iff! 



mirror, from root T j see, for [<■. 


u 


Li-> mason, from root <£ d <-> build, for [t£L-»], 


Para. 106: 


00 


(*) 




[>S] 







based, for (root & V build), 

frightened, for [Ojjjiw*] (root ^ jr fear). 

j 

director, for (root j turn), 

clerk, for (root * ^ 0 grow, happen). 




allowed, for [ j(root j J jr cross). 

• 5 - -*■ J 


requested, for 



(root i£ u f determine) 
^ ^ * 


- > 



decomposing, for (root j J become 

corrupt). 

beginner, for [t£ (root Ou begin). 


^ > 


)L. 




afflicted, for (root J J ^ afflict). 


c 



- J 


> 


needed, for [gjS>%^] (root £ j £ need) 


^ j 



- j 


direct, for (root p J stand). 


J 



~ > 


counsellor, for [ jj ^ **-*] (root j J ^ test). 



1 . 1 ; 




U»l 



education, for [(O )j^ - r > ] (root grow up). 

punishment, for [C*-j jUi-*] (root c£ J /r requite). 

obedience, for [(C~)pjjkj] (root f j i* obey). 

- 

progress, for (^i ^h] (root <S j ascend>. 




< S equality, for [< S (root t£ J ^ be equivalent). 
Ua-di] end, for [jUauai]] (root j ^ 3 decide, determine). 
Ij-^j beginning, for [*I-L^I] (root 4 ^ V begin). 

desire, for (root £ J £ need). 


1 is sometimes used to represent a final a sound (see para. 57, note). 
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resignation, for [(root J pardon), 

conquest, for (root iS J J rule), 

resistance, for [(C~(root ^ j <3 stand). 


Other changes take place when the second and third letters of the root 
are the same. 

Jb pointing to, for [<J-Jb] (root J J 2 indicate) I. 


dissolved, for (root J J £ loosen) VII. 


- > 


- y 


~ y 


independent, for (root J J c 3 few) X. 


The inserted into the Vlllth form 


degree to other dental consonants, and to the Arabic ‘emphatic’ 
consonants ^and also absorbs j. 




~ ~ • y 


suspected, for [p-*-* j-*] (root £ 0 J fancy) 


- y 


L5* 


~ ~ y 


claimant, for (root j ^ call) 


~ ~ y 


p->- - 5 J- 4 crowded, for (root ^ q J crowd). 

y yaja + disturbed, for [<-? •*] (root ^ j ^ strike) 


- . y 


1 * * A informed, for [ £ - S .d a a] (root ^ J J* rise). 
^KAi^\ idiom, for 1] (root £ J correct). 


108 . Other Arabic Usages 

Certain other Arabic usages are found from time to time in Persian, 
(a) The Definite Article 

The word for ‘the’ in Arabic is Jl. It appears in Persian only in 
a considerable number of names, and in certain expressions borrowed 

t 

complete. It also forms the first half of the word *311 God (pronounced 

allah, the short stroke above the taSdid standing for alef ). The chief points 
to be noted are: 

(i) The fa the is absorbed by any preceding vowel. 
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(ii) The lam is assimilated to a following 


Jy Jy (j*y 


<j*y <j*y u^y ^*y ^*y dy and O, i.e. the following letter receives a taSdid. 


However, 


alef and lam 


> - 






but 


JL-5^1 wL_P 



Abdo-n-Nabi. 

Abdo-r-Rahim. 

Nasro-d-Din. 

(' ma-varaya-n-nahr ) Transoxania 
(lit ‘what [is] beyond the river’). 

Abdo-l-Majid. 


The alef of the article is always written, even when the sou 
absorbed by a preceding vowel, except after the Arabic preposition 


in truth ( belhaqiqe ); 



VL in the end (bel?axere); 


but (the) praise [be] to God! (al-hamdo leliak). 


(( b ) The Feminine Ending 

The Arabic Feminine ending, occurring as a basic part of some words, 
and also used in the inflection of adjectives and nouns, is . . . {-atun). 

In Persian this may be modified either to *. . . or to 


, . sometimes 

the same word may occur with both forms, with or without modification 


of meaning. 


•jkl office 




(Ar. ij^i). 



K K 

opportunity (Ar. ***j-*)< 


Plural words in Arabic, whether of the ‘Broken’ (see para. 105 above) 
or ‘Sound’ (see para. 108 (c) below) type, are regarded in Arabic as 
feminine singular (except when they refer to persons). So in Persian too 
an Arabic adjective qualifying an Arabic plural may often take the Arabic 
feminine ending: 


- > 



J j * The United Nations. 


jN vLjLJjJ the necessary arrangements. 
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(c) Arabic case-endings 

These are confined to (i) the Dual cfr . . ., used in certain expressions 
such as Ji -tty (two) parents; j ^ 9 the two parties. 

(ii) the Sound Plural endings . . . (masc.) and Ol. . . (fem.) (see 


para. 28 (/>)): 


uur 


1^1 


t. 


officials. 



questions. 


(iii) The Accusative ending t ... or (.. . an), used adverbially 


(see para. 57): 


tbyiJ nearly. 


truly. 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 



jA U 


(Sjjy * aJU-LMr jl^l j* 



oXi j*S"* 

^Lb: (^l/ # ^^4 j* j/j <uij -cij j X^ t£ jb U<*UXb: 

ul^T ji aS** *Xp alibis* .X£ ^b£l 

jl^j j} j£jj\j ^U^UO XU>- b j 

1^!/. (S^y 2 ^ j «xi IaU- j 

.C— I oXi 


obu^vA C..—1 Jb*4 X>- ^£0 <—jl 



tj c)ljSo jb 

0>\/} ^ Joj C^j $Xi 

,X^*4 4 *^ ^ j'if J OlSxJl^ j 
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B. Translate into Persian: 


[xv 


Though during the nineteenth century a.d. Persia lost a large part of 
her land to Russia, Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire, from another 
point of view it was a period of stability and consolidation. Above all 
it witnessed the influence of western ideas and industrial techniques. Many 
students began to travel in Europe for education, and at the same time 
numerous concessions were granted to European companies for the 
discovery and exploitation of Persia's natural resources. The impact of 
these events on Persian society led to a demand on the part of the people 
for a greater share in the government of the country, which demand 
culminated in the granting of a constitution in 1324 a.h. (lunar). In the 
years after the First World War the Qajar dynasty was deposed by 
Reza Khan, who crowned himself (placed the crown on his own head) as 
the first Shah of the PahJavi dynasty, and inaugurated a vigorous pro¬ 
gramme of reform and modernization. The Anglo-Russian invasion of 
1320 a.h. (solar) during the Second World War forced his abdication, 
but, on the foundation he had laid, the peaceful establishment of a con¬ 
stitutional democracy under the guidance of his son Mohammad Reza 
Shah became possible. 


VOCABULARY 


theatre 


be suitable 0 ^ 


play (n.) t in connection with 



meaning 


word 


unknown J 






first parts 


translation 


(lTOO Cr* J-* 


west 


effect (pi. jttTworks) j-il 
reading 



more 


» A 



arrange 

group 


0 jta 



* 


player 

be formed 0 


portion 
play, act (v.) 
gradually 
taste 3 J ^ 



c Sjk 


j 


watching Uv 


- .y 


apart from jl SS 
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number oXp 


cinema 


Ur- 


in operation, running 



b 


rest, remainder 


academy 



U 





special 



• • 


training 



music 




under 


* - 


• • 


supervision 




play (instrument) (jJjJ) u^! 
sing J AJlp- 

although 1 

lose 0 ^b z j\ 


Russia 



Afghanistan 0 u~J Ui I 
point of view 


stability 



consolidation 


above all 





J 




witness (v.) O * 
influence *jA-> 




technique (pi. *jU 


industrial 




student (pi. ui • • •) 


education 


^ % 



^ j 2 j ^ 


concession (pi. OljLjut) jLjul 


~ ~ > 


numerous ^ 



grant O 2 jS 
discovery ciULlf* I 
exploitation jU^i 

( p i 


resource 



> - 


impact 



society 



lead to <* O 


demand L* UJ 
on the part of 


share 


government 


culminate cr** 


~ > m ~ > 

* 




J 


\\ 




+ • 



granting 


Uapl 


constitution(al) 



lunar 



war 



depose 0 <Jj j*-* 

Pahlavi 


crown 


c 


t 




place, lay O *j\XS 



head 


vigorous 

reform 



c 




programme 


<uU 



at the same time Jb- j a modernization > 


* ~ - 
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inaugurate 0 £^-^1 

establishment 


solar 

peaceful Jy*T 


abdication Ua-X-^1 

democracy i^J>Y * 


force (v.) 0 

guidance C^LLa 


foundation 
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APPENDIX A 

The Na«ta?liq Script 

1. The nasta?liq variant of the Arabo-Persian script came into use in 
Persia during the fifteenth century, and since that time has been used 
almost exclusively for the writing of manuscripts in the Persian language. 
It continued to be used for the production of books by the lithographic 
process when this was introduced into Persia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Towards the end of the century letterpress printing 
began to gain ground; owing to the different levels at which nasta?liq 
letters have to be joined, it was found impracticable to devise a satis¬ 
factory nasta ?Uq typeface, and consequently the nasx type has been used 
almost entirely since that date for the printing of books and newspapers. 

The nasta ?liq script, however, is still used (by photographic repro¬ 
duction) for artistically printed books, as well as for book tides, display 
advertisements, shop signs, street names, posters, etc., so that a knowledge 
of it is essential. Moreover, it forms the basis of the Sekaste script (Appen¬ 
dix B), which is the univehsal handwriting form now used for letters and 
so on. 

2. The main characteristic of the nasta ?Uq script that distinguishes it 
from the nasx is the fact that the letters slope backwards instead of 
forwards—that is, in a downward direction from right to left. Similarly 
combinations of letters tend to slope downwards in the same way 
(though to compensate for this, each successive combination tends to 
start above the preceding one). Coupled with this is a tendency to use 
a thicker pen in proportion to the size of letter, which has the further 
effect of exaggerating the broad strokes and elements in the letters, and 
minimizing the smaller details. 

3. Table I gives the separate and joined forms of the letters in their 
nasx and nasta ?liq variants. 
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TABLE I 

nasta ?liq nasx 

li II 



t * 

* 

L 

t 

> 


c 

J > 





J= 

3 

J J 





J 

J 



'cT^c/' 



;W 

<-T 


sf 


u" 

A^> 



i> J> J 

* 


J» 

J* 

J? 

j> 

c * * 

fc 


£ 

* 

.P 

6 


a a , j 

J J .Ji 

• • • 

Jt 5 O 

iY// 

j: 

r r ^ 

> M 

J 

i JJ 

i' nr 

r 

- - r 

* 

• 

4 

4r A s 

• 

* i 



cf 

C3 

u 

vi* if 

UT 

u; 
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Points to be especially noted are: 

(i) the forms assumed by A . . . > j . . . > j 
all of which are easily confused. 

(ii) the two forms of (in both separate and joined forms). In 
general the long stroke is used when there are no other long strokes 
(e.g. letters of the ' 1 form) in the particular combination. 

(iii) the various forms of and especially the initial form. 

4. Letters in combination undergo similar modifications to those 
observed in the nasx script, with a tendency still further to smooth away 
sharp angles. The more significant combinations are illustrated in 
Table n. 


TABLE II 

Combined forms in nasx and nasta ?lxq compared 



A ^ Jb 


j* 

# • • • 


5. The only writing signs that differ at all in appearance are ham^e and 
madde . 
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6 . The following short examples serve to illustrate some of the points 
mentioned. It will be seen that the dots, being written with the full 
thickness of the pen, are larger in proportion to the letters than in nasx , 
as well as being placed further away and less exactly in relation to the 
letter to which they belong. 




The following verse, from a Persian copy-book, shows how the 
proportions of the letters are measured, the small white dots being each 
the thickness of the pen. 
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eta j> 





- > 


Notes: is an archaic form of the Subjunctive of here used 

with a general or timeless sense. 

In verse the order of words frequently differs from the natural prose 
order. 


VERBATIM TRANSLATION 

‘Is like the breath of morning in the garden 
Wise-counsel upon the heart of friends.* 

The two passages that follow are the Persian exercises from Lessons x 
and xz (with one or two minor modifications). No transcription is there¬ 
fore given here. 


lesson x 









/ / . 


s) 


/. . * 


) 






M # 


V 


<* 
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LESSON XI 




APPENDIX B 

The Sekaste Script 

1. The Sekaste or ‘broken* script is a derived form of the nasta?liq y 
its main characteristic, apart from those shared with its parent script, 
being the linking up of letters that are not normally joined. The tendency 
towards minimization and exaggeration already noted in the nasta?liq 
script is carried still further, as is the smoothing out of sharp curves and 
angles. 

Since nowadays it is normally written with a steel or fountain pen, 
instead of the traditional reed still used for the other two calligraphic 
scripts, it does not show the variations of thickness that are characteristic 
of nasx and nasta ?liq y and also of earlier Sekaste . It must also be remem¬ 
bered that, unlike the other two scripts, it is an unstandardized hand¬ 
writing, and therefore subject to the personal variations and idiosyncracies 
of individual writers. As will be seen even from the few examples given 
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in this appendix, these variations can be very wide-ranging. No hard and 
fast rules can therefore be given, and the forms of the letters and combina¬ 
tions given below should be taken rather as a guide to the decipherment 
of hand-written letters. A further difficulty arises from the fact that many 
common terms and expressions used in correspondence are taken for 
granted, and so often scribbled without much attention to clarity. 
Fluency in recognizing these can only be acquired by constant practice. 

2.. In the first of the tables below the shapes of the individual letters are 
given in their joined and separate forms. Table II shows samples of letters 
in combination, while Table HI shows combined groups of letters that 
are not joined in the standard scripts. 


TABLE i 

The Sekaste alphabet 


J * A 





y 3 
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TABLE II 

Some combined letters in Sekaste 



J! 

> 




s 


f 

• 


<s. 

/ 

y 


CJf, 




s 

t 

* 

u 


y 

# 

r * 6 


JE 

S’ 

• 

Cr 



£ 

kJ 

JT 


«• 

% 

#>1 

y>\ 

c 

t 


It should be noted that two dots are normally written as a short stroke, 
and three dots as a circle. Sometimes the final stroke of the letter or word 
is carried on so as to link the dot group to it. 

:c_l | J 

Dots are correctly placed above or below the word, but rarely in 
closer relation to the letter itself; they are frequently omitted altogether. 
A group of three or more dots belonging to different neighbouring 
letters may often be combined in one circle. 

= 5 ^ | Jl 
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TABLE III 


‘ Separate * letters in combination 


AUf joined to following letter. 

s t 

ft crj 
J ot 

f* *> l 

* > l 


JU 

f+> pjLI 

See also r* f vav. 


Dal, Zal joined to following letter. 

f (O 

* 

*> »> 

as 

«* - 

See also &J*f, rt, vav. 



ifr, Z«/i, 2# joined to following letter. 




i8o 


[app. b 


Viv joined to following letter. 




See also re. 


3. The three letters that follow are given primarily as samples of 
different styles of hand-writing. An exact transcription in nasx follows 
each, and careful note should be made of the modifications the letters 
have undergone. Apart from the script, the letters are also to be noted 
for their use of ‘honorific* phraseology, which is characteristic even of 
comparatively informal letters. 



TRANSCRIPTION 
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TRANSLATION 

Mr Sutton 

It is requested that you arrange (lit. ‘order arranged*) that, in 
exchange for the subscription receipt of the third volume of the magazine 
ayande (The Future) which is presented herewith, the bearer be given 
(lit. ‘they do favour to the bearer*) the sum of one hundred and fifty rials. 

NOTES 

‘to order, command,* is commonly used in formal and semi- 
formal writing and conversation instead of the auxiliary verbs , 

etc., and also to replace 0^. In all these cases it may only be 

used when the subject of the verb is the person addressed . The speaker 
or writer himself would either use the ordinary verbs or, as an alternative 

to CpjS') ‘to make a petition.* 

<jwh ^wUJ (passive OXi £jj&) and both mean 

little more than ‘to give*, the first being used with the writer as subject, 
and the second for the addressee. 



& 


y/(I,/)*) fA —if '■> 



A •*» 

K / Lj~J Ju> P/OJ/ 

-S - s , 


i i/n /ut 


/ 




J x>/o ois 1 


u 


J*- 



> 0 / 
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TRANSCRIPTION 




TRANSLATION 

Dear Mr L. P. Elwell-Sutton 

In answer to your letter (lit. ‘the letter of the lofty side*) dated 
28 Tirmah 1326, as you had written, with this letter I present a summary 
of my biography and works, together with one (piece) photograph, and 
I sincerely thank you in advance for the fact that you will mention my 
name (lit. ‘the name of the sincere [friend]’) also in your book about the 
progress and advancement of the press of Iran, which will certainly be 
a very valuable work. 

Sincerely, 


NOTES 

lit. ‘the lofty side*, is the usual formal expression for 
‘you*. The corresponding phrases for T are (‘this side*), 

(‘slave’), XS ^Ijl (‘sincere’), etc. 

is a numerator, see para. 88. 

Xfy f Jj* : see notes on preceding letter. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


>UV jj,lo YY JS. 



TRANSLATION 

Bombay, 22 December 1947 
Dear and respected Sir, 

I hope (lit. ‘am hopeful 9 ) you are (lit. ‘the noble lofty existence is') in 
good (lit. ‘the perfection of) health. I am very sorry that I did not stay 
long (lit. ‘much’) in London, so that I might more enjoy (lit. ‘become 
grasping at the bounty of*) a visit to you. 

Now, since the festival of the New Year is near, I present my greetings, 
and wish (lit. ‘am wishing*) your well-being and happiness. 

I am one month in Bombay, and after I go to Persia. 

[If] there is a request (lit. ‘command*), write [it]. 

Very sincerely, 


NOTES 

(JU a rather elaborate honorific form, as also, 

lower, ^ Ojl j { j t a y ju. 

also below: . . . is used for ... . 
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the extra stroke of the gaf is omitted. 

Present Participle of ‘to wish’, see para. 99 f 

an alternative somewhat archaic spelling of verbal 

noun from ‘to command’, here—‘to request* (see para. 99*/). 

In the last two or three lines most of the dots are missing. 
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N.B.—The following list contains all the words used in the Grammar, but in general the 
meanings given are only those appropriate to the particular usages in the examples and 
exercises. 


(se 4 *J) 

-T 

water 

♦ 

climate 


cultivated 

• 

Aban (8th month) 

OUT 

• 

beginning 

U*1 

alphabet 

XJi\ 

• 

• 

cloud 

• 

son 

(P 1 * tf-*) Oil 

subscription 

dixjjT 

blue 

mm 

irrigation 


union, unity 


bus 


motor-car 


effect, trace (pi. 

1! 

* 

o 

n. 

permission 

•jVJ 

allow 

Oata •jU-j 

society 

dcri 

(«* L~) 

aI.U-1 

• 

carry out 

o'vT W 

need (pi. 

Ol— LjU-j) 

Ahmad (male name) 

oL-i 

(tu J L-) 

JI^T 

final (ly) 

^1 

in the end 

^11 >T 

expulsion 


expel 

6>,ir 


last 


lately 

1>I 

literature 

oL 

• 

office, department 

yljJ 

A 

Azar (9th month) 

% 

j'iT 

sincere 

adornment 

*j!;T 

adorn uala 

cTiU 

master 


(set %» j) 

Ardashir (founder of Sasanid 


dynasty) 

Ordibehesht (2nd month) C- 

> ( ,s,1 

cheap 

oljjl 

Europe 


European 

jjt 

yes 


Aryan 

JiijT 

from; than 

j» 

foundation 


easy 

OUT 

horse 

• 

article(s) 

w u 

♦ • 


toy 


Spain 

UM 

~ f 

master 

alsJ 

exploitation 


consolidation 


abdication 
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use 


resistance 


reception 


most(!y) 
lULsJ sun 


fall 


receive (guests, etc.) 
studio 
conquest 
(stt 

Alexander 

Esfand (12th month) 

Islam 

Islamic 

technique 


name 


name (v.) 




,u 


opening, inauguration 
inaugurate 


wlsiT 

4 

(-cil) o'ibi 

dr*' 

b*j +J 


J 


(pi. «_JL-T) 

r ! 

r J 


creation 


tale 

Afghan 
Afghanistan 
sir, Mr 
step, advance 

at least 


4 • 



;U*1 


oUl 


oli-JUl 

' liT 

f U] 

*1 


(pi. j-= adults) 


elder; Akbar (Mogul emperor) 


Esma’il 


discovery 


sky 

OCT 

majority 


Asia 

VT 

now 


mistake 

•UuM 
♦ w 

already 

J* 

make a mistake 


if 


{see jak-i) 

4 * A 

although 


occupation 

JUi] 

family 

JT 

occupy 

Ua^S"" 

Bnyids 

JT 

Ashkanian, Parthian 


Samanids 

oUC JT 

acquainted, acquaintance 

* 

UiT 

4 

ft T 

(re# j^iT) 

'-VT 




LO 


Up I 


insistence 


insist 

idiom 

Isfahan 

originally 

reform 

obedience 


room 


ji 




c^ 1 


now, directly 
certainly 

thanks be to God 
God (Ar.) 


bY\ 


«lU *uil 


ail 


i-1 


stain 


strike (n.) 

granting 

majesty 

anarchy, disorder 


ju.1 


Elizabeth 

but 

statistics, calculation 


emperor 


I U1 empire 


M * 


examtnation 


concession 


(-VT) o'^T 

Cl 

jCT 

■>y\r?l 

ifjylri*! 

oull 

(pi. oIjI.. . .j) j L 
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come 

(—T) CT.C.T 

come out 

U«t»T bj J*J 

affair; order 

(pi. jj*b 

order (v.) 

cob jA 

today 

jjA 

tonight 

m ** 

possibility 

ul£.] 

teach 

(-J^) 

teacher 

jiT jj 3 

mix 

(- > T ) 


associate 

S» 

hope 

4-1 

hope (v.) 

ijwta 4—1 

hopeful 



_>T 

that 

"uT 

store 


there 

UT 

• 

monopoly 


throw 

(_jl4jl) 

litde 

if'4jl 

justice 

vjiUajI 

unjust 


{see jbUS) 

jLtl 


end 

then 



England, Britain 
English, British 
stir up 
he, she, it 
last parts 
middle parts 
first parts 
zenith 
bring 


uLJ&j 

(-y&l) 




bring out, turn (into <j) 
(see cJj) 


T J a 
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first 

jy 

firstly 


first 

ojv 

Ahriman (Zoroastrian spirit of evil) jlx 

importance 

* 

iron 


interrogative particle 

a 

(/«f_^i) 

f iy 

creation 

4U1 

create 

alifl 

Iran, Persia 

oyj 

Iranian, Persian 

jy 

stand (— 

C-aJ) O ali-jl 

station 


they 

uUj! 

tribe 

(pi. oiLpI) JjI 

this 


here 

UjI 
♦ «• 

coming, future 

• 4 iI>T 
• 

• 

with, by 

u 

• 

{see ^wlj) 

-l 

• 

gate 

v~>l> 

• ♦ 

papa 

u 
• • 

wind 

all 

* 

time Ofois*); load 


once again 


rain (n.) 

'oljU 

rainy 


rainy 


rain (v.) 

OUjjU 

open, again 


open (v.) 


return 


karaa r 
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arm 


be manifested 

*, / i ♦ * 

play 


big, great 


play, act 


enough 

crH 

toy 


so much 


player, actor 

i 

bind, close 


(see 0*j>) 


many, much, very 

jl__ 

garden 

& 

after, next, later 

4hj 

• 

gardener 

uLtl> 

• • 

some 

• 

weave 


grocer 

jq; 

above; height, stature 


but, perhaps, or rather 

• 

finally 

•jJ.’SLj 

long, tall, high 

xXj 

• 

in truth 

4aJuJLj 

raise up 


bank 

d&L 

yes 


lady 


Bombay 


belief 


construction, basis 

ul 

• 

believe 

j j ^ 

on the basis of 


together 

r* 1 * 

(see 

-Ju-J 

9 



slave; I 

*xi> 

9 

be necessary 

(-b) jwib 

smell 

Ji 

child 


be 

(- ^b) J 

bad 

oli 

garden 


bad-natured 

al| U > 

Buyid (Persian dynasty) 

*IS. 

on 


to, with, in, by 

<0 

4 

on 

(SJJj-i 

Bah man (nth month) 

4 ^ j | 

C/ ' • • 

on 


without 

lT* 

meet 


desert 

ubb-j 

pick up 


explanation 

obi 

m 4 

return 


verse 

( P l. oLl) c-1* 

brother 

s>±. 

awake 

si 

nephew 

J *Lr! 

waken 


for 


out, outside 


impact 

* ^ 

expel 

0^5" Ojjo 

carry, take away 

'j -IH 

twenty 


snow 

♦ 

more 


lightning, electricity 


ill 

jlrri 

flash (v.) 

Oa j J 

hospital 


programme 


(see U-b^) 
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between 

among 


day after tomorrow 




nose 




y 


foot 


Papakan (family name of 




* v 


Ardashir, founder of Sasanid dynasty) 


king 

Parthian 

doth 

portion 

break, tear (v. intrans.) 
policeman 

dean 

fifteen 

five hundred 
capital 

down, below 
lower (v.) 
father 

receive, accept 
fiill 

rainy 

ask 

Bight 

fly 

flying (adj.) 

Parviz (male name) 
Parvin (female name) 

day before yesterday 
night before last 

after, behind; then 
give back 
post office 
son, boy 


.Uab 

* 

(pi. Ojb 


back (n.); behind (prep.) 

five 

fifty 

window 

Thursday 

hand 

wear (clothes) 
money 

Pahlavi (surname of reigning 
dynasty in Persia) 


« A 


& 



O 


wide 




extensive 


oxt «jb 


OL-b 

1 

dTU 


track; in pursuit of 
cup 

twist, comer, screw 


* 

a/b evident 


-L*Jb 

* 






find 

old (person) 
shirt, blouse 
•follower 
victory 


isi 

•* t 

b*jf 

^ - V 

-Ci 


(- ./Xj) near> in the P resence of > <che2 ’i a s° tAi 

* before jl 


jijb Jj 


before 
go forward 
advancement 
prophet 


U*J 



b^ 


j'jJi 


umon 



herewith, enclosed 




until, as far as; as long as, so that 
fold, unit 


Jai 



theatre 


crown 


history 

prehistoric 




j Ly 

b 

cP 
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fresh, new 

foundation 

found 

fever 

greeting 

commercial 

modernization 
under 
contempt 
humble (v.) 
compulsion 
force (v.) 
throne, couch 

Persepolis 

codification 

codify 

upbringing 

arrangement 
arrange 
translation 
bitter, sour 

progress 

leaving 

leave (v. trans.) 
Turkish 
equality 
ninth (fraction) 
Sirius 

thanks 
thank (v.) 
establishment 
be formed 
encouragement 
encourage 

collision 

occupation 

occupy 



imagination 
imagine 
picture, image 

offering 

surprise 

be surprised 
holiday 
teaching 
education 

understanding 

subtraction 

demand 


Oljf jiJ-U 


(pi. 


jab 




• A 






OSjZ' 


. a 





.* 


presentation 
be presented 
present (v.) 
nearly, about 
division 
foult 
moving 

move (v. intrans.) 
repetition 
be repeated 


dS’ alone 


'SjS bitter 

S watching (n.) 
(j j L-Jj theatre 

9 

* ~..I all, whole 


civilization 

body 

lazy 

swift 

stenographer 

narrow, tight 
tighten 
only, alone 
loneliness 
thou, you (s.) 
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in (side) 


y 

search (n.) 

powerful 


U \jJ 

geography 

be able 


pair 

by means of 



volume (book) 

expansion 


4 

meeting, session 

expand (v. trans.) 


Oita 

in front of 

tuman (coin) 



Jamshid (male name) 

bottom 



addition 

Tehran (capital of Persia) 

OUJ 

Friday 

provision 



side 

arrow; shaft, beam 



your honour, you 

sharp 



(lit. ‘lofty side*) 

Timur (male name) 



goods 

Tamerlane 



war 

fight 

forest 

south (n.) 

secondly 


Ijtf 

south (adj.) 

stability 


oL* 

♦ 

barley 

wealth 


- -"A 

{set 

rich 



answer 

third (fraction) 



sack 

eighth (fraction) 


*» 

young 

spiritual reward 

Z 


sort, kind 
jewel, essence, ink 

world 

world (adj.) 

place; instead of 

where 


U 

% 

<SLV 

pocket 



because jl 

soul, life oU- 



side 

successor 

animal 

ancestor 

new 

except 

seek 



well 


tea 


why? 

wheel 


eye 

wink 


spring 
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how? 

how much? 
what sort of? 

such 

if 

just as 

some, how many?, how much? 
several, many 

several 

fork 

such 

wood, stick 

how?, because, when, like 
what?, because 

either ... or 4 *- 

four 

fourteen 

Wednesday 

forty 

thing 




C 


Haji, pilgrim 

4 ^U 

event, accident (pi. 

tt> ijj-*-) 4J iU- 

rich (fertile)" 


ready, present 


condition 

(pi ju 

whereas 

aSLJU- j a 

until now 

* 

biography 

JU ^jJ- 

now 

vu 

bearer 


even 

* 

limit 

(pi. 

so far as.. to such an extent iJ 


.1 




religious tradition (pi. 
letter, word 

speak 






movement 




move, set out 

feeling 
Hasan (male name) 

Hosein (male name) 
preservation 

truth, due 
grateful 

really 

story 

government, administration 


(pi. ^UL^l) 


^ «■* ^ 






o' 




attack, invasion 
qualities 


(p lc 




end 

culminate 
out (side) 
go out 

foreign(er) 


C 


nse up 
earth 

Khan 

dynasty 

domestic 

madam, Mrs, lady 
house 


news 






c. 


c 




jrM 
(- ^ 


u 



oUU 

alU- 


(pi. jUl) 


inform 
bad (things) 

Khorasan (province in N* E. 
Persia) 

Khordad ( 3 rd month) 




I 


oU 


b 
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small quantity 

purchaser 

buy 

tired 

dry 

blotting paper 
angry 

particularity 

especially 

line 

danger 

dangerous 

summary 

Caliph 

fifth (fraction) 
sleep (n.) 
bedroom 

sleep (v.) 

wish, want, ask for 
call, read, sing 
(see 

either ... or 
sister 

request (n.) 
request (v.) 
good 

self 

eat, drink 

good 

welcome 

lucky 

sweet-smelling 

happiness 

pretty 

happy 

blood 

self 







(pl.Jyk^) 'JO- 




street 

imagination 

no 

(see jwU) 
much, many, very 





in (side) 

J^b 

internal 


give 

(-•■>) b jIj 

0 « >ib) 


Darius (Achaemenian king) jla 

story 

ub-b 

have 

(-jb) ^b 

pointing to 

'Jb 

skirt 

o-"b 

wise 

Ub 

know 

(-ob) j^_Jb 

grain, unit 

ajla 

in operation, running 


continually 

Lib 

4 ? 

primary school 

oli —j a 
• 

daughter, girl 

- > 

in 

40 

J 

door 

J > 

long 

J !/■> 

grade 

j a 

tree 


pain 

A) 

be suitable 

A) Aj 

lesson 

<jo 4 

large, thick 

# p 

a 

lie (n.) 

i"? 

sea 


thief 


steal 

- s 

o -baj .i 
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hand; suit (of clothes) 


lose 

apparatus 


instruction 


handle, group 
enemy 


Oil 


jl 

.ISL-'j 


(pi. Olj */.>) 


^ * 

^ A 


register, exercise book, office 
time ( 4 fois*) 
care, attention 



w a 


minute 


shop 

doctor 

heart 


uj a 


(pi. a) oCT a 



breath, mouth; at, near 
democracy 


two 


twelve 

bicycle 


J a 

J* 

* ajlj a 




sew 


far 


turn 


(-J^) ** 




telescope, camera 
distant 
period 
{set 
f riend 
love (v.) 
friendly 
Monday 


'J* 

-J* 
olr^-ja 


government, state, nation (pi. J j a) c3j a 


two hundred 


ten 


village 

villager 

peasant 

Dei (toth month) 


iJ •> 


• a 


(pi. oL* a) • a 

<jt> a 
oU> a 

t/* 

(-<*) 


late 


jr* 

yesterday 


JJjr* 

last night 


• «• 

other 



religion 



dinar (small coin) 


jU±a 

demon 



wall 

• 


mention (n.) 



mention (v.) 


ja^T ^ a 

taste 

J 



particle denoting direct object 1 j 

relation, connection 

(pL Jtaljj) 4 kJj 

in connection with 


comfortable 

c^-tj 

true, right (hand) 

c^\\j 

pleased, content 

c^b 

drive 

UXlj 

driver 


road 

•b 

set out 

uabjl »!\j 

walk 

i>»J *b 

railway 

^ /b 

guidance 

dlr^b 

guide (v.) 

Ua^ Jl^lj 

Lord (pi. < 

master) %»-> 

master 

• ♦ ^ 

quarter 


man 

JVj 

rejection 

■> - 

reject 
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rule 

jr J 

as, in the shape of 


receipt 

•Pj 

arrive 

O 

sequence 

ft 

. J 

Reza (male name) 

j 

conduct 

Mj 

behave 

jlsij 

go 

(-jj) Cr*J 

gradually 

**J cij 

removal 

& 

companion 

Jjj 

rival 

(pi. pj) 

trouble 

0 

take trouble 


colour 


coloured 

U&J 

face, on 

JJ 

(set 

J J 

(see <kj !j) 


circulation 

zl JJ 

be current 

O^A g\jj 

spread 

Cr*k ^jj 

religious leader 

(pl-*. . .) d^-jj 

river 


Rudaki (Persian poet) 

S\j 

day 

JJJ 

newspaper 


* 

(see ^ j) 

lx 

rural 


Russian 

iS*JJ 

Russia 

*T?JJ 

Roman, Greek 

d jj 

glory 

J -itJ 

rial (coin) 

Jlj J 

pom- 


pour out 

£*J 


cord 

J 

manager 


a 

j 

tongue, language 

Olij 

knock, strike 

(- ^J) ^ * j 

gold 

# 

jj 

farming 

cZ*\j j 

yellow 

■>jj 

Zoroaster 

^Vj 

Zoroastrian 

J 

clever 

J 

golden 

OijJ 

reins 

r u % J 

time ('temps*) 

OL J 

winter 

Oil—J 

a* 

ground, land, floor 

♦ * 

1>* J 

fell 

•ft ^ * * * 

(see Oa j) 

Vj 

woman, wife 


Zand (18th century Persian dynasty) Aj j 

life 


live 

S ^j 

quick, soon 

>jj 

strength 

jjj 

exert oneself 

o Aj JJJ 

(see Ow j) 

-dJ 

much, many, too much, too many, alj j 

widely 

visit 


harmful 

vPPk J 

beautiful 


under 

• 

/J 

because 

1/J 

live 

(-rfj) 
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U* 


past, former 
formerly 

make, build 
simple 
shore 

(see l ^*-L*) 

Sasanian (Persian dynasty) 

hour, watch 
year 

long years 
chieftain 

Samanid (Persian dynasty) 


UlU 


ti-jL- 

♦ 

(-JU) 

(pi. 

-JU 

JUU 



JU 


jl/* ouu 


rest 


cause 


article(s) 
because of 
green 

seventh (fraction) 


entrust 


then, next 


ouu 


u 


(pi. 


U 


• • 

~ «<* 


♦ • 



(r*r) 


star 



magic 

difficult 

word 

spokesman 

poet 

sixth (fraction) 
head; on 

end-to-end 


secret 


soldier 

red 

cold (adj.) 




* P 



I 

b 


(pi. jjJ) 

Ji* 




speed 



cold (n.) 
catch cold 
upside down 

overthrow 

surface 

happiness 
attempt (n.) 
try (v.) 

white 

Safidrud (White River) 

ceiling 

dog 



well-being 

Seljuq (Turkish dynasty) 
sultan, monarch 



OlUL* 


reign (n.) 
reign (v.) 

Soleiman (male name) 
Sindh 

River Indus 
stone 





badness 

misunderstanding 
suspicion, distrust 

(see J-*-U) 
mounted 
mount (v. trans.) 

mount (v. intrans.) 
question 

bum 

hole 

Syria 

(see 

three 
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Tuesday 

share 

thirty 

black 

apple 

potato 

satisfied 

soaked 

thirteen 

three hundred 

silver, wire 

cinema 




Shapur (male name) 
horn 


happiness 

poet 

evening, supper 

sixteen 
Shah, king 



prince 

achievement, masterpiece 
royal 

royal 

perhaps .L^U 


worthy 

prevalent 

night 

day and night 

camel 

person 

personality 

become 

vigorous 





(pL W- 




explanation 
biography 
condition, term 


company 

participate 

beginning 

begin 

noble 

six 

six hundred 
sixty 

(see U) 
penetrate 
complaint 
complain 
break, defeat 



reckoninj 


be reckoned 


number 

north 

northern 

solar 

recognize, know 
acquainting (n.) 
identity card 

Saturday 

hear 

(see 

emotion 


highway 

Susa 


driver 


tragic 

evidence 











jp 
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town, city 



fame 



make one’s name 


+ 0 

Shahrivar (6th month) 



Shiraz 


Jb r 

Shirazi 



sweet 



sweets 


• 

isi-^r 0 

confectioner 


Shi'a (sect of Islam) 


^ A 



owner, possessor 
morning 

patience 
wait 
health 
desert 



hundred 
shout, voice 
call 



Safavid (Persian dynasty) 
goodness 

approve 

peace 

peaceful 

sincere 



sincere 

(see C : 

fine arts 
chair 



craft 

industrial 



form, -face 
whereas; in case 
mask 




blow; multiplication 

» 

contents 


meanwhile 

J* 

annex (n.) 


together with 

• 

• 

b 

naturally 

Li 

♦ 

natural 


scheme 


side, direction 


on the part of 

ji 

two sides 


road 

(pi. J^l») Jiji 

demand (n.) 

^li 

I 

demand (v.) 

o^jS* 

demand (v.) 

uaj a 

■** 

rising 

tA 

rise 

tA 

rope 

# 

manner 


just as; so that c 

in general 

A A* 

storm 

6 U> 

length 


last (v.) 

U4JLT 

long 


aeroplane 


b 

surface 


apparently 


container 


within, in the space of 

a 
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belief 

'A 

noon 

> 

appearance 


appear 



t 


just (adj.) 

J 

intelligent 

JiU 

lofty 

JU 

generality 


accruing 

+ 

Abbas (male name) 


Abdorrahim (male name) 


Abdolmajid (male name) 

x^JI xLp 

Abdonnabi (male name) 


Ottoman 


for the time being 

• 

haste 

• 

hurry 


wonderful 


number 

Z Ju> 

Iraq, Mesopotamia 

3 [rf 

Arabs (coll.) 


Arabia 


Arabic, Arabian 


petition 


say 


dear 


tenth (fraction) 

# • 

angry 

JL-sIp 

evening; age 


behind 


idea 1 

[pi. «uUcp) *XJLp 

reflection 


came 

dU 

Ali (male name) 

P 


separately 

building 

uncle 

popular 

fault 

it doesn’t matter 
festival 

New Year gift 
eye; original 
at the same time 



JW Os-* J * 





careless 

west 

western 
submersion 
be submerged 
sunset 
strange(r) 

Ghazna (city in Afghanistan) 
sorrow 

sorrowful 
other than 












Persian (language) 

above 

envelop 

messenger 

completion 

finish 


tomorrow 


Ferdousi (Persian poet) 
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•end 

(-«=■ 

* jJ) 

height 


opportunity 



law 

(pi. Ojj\j 

angel 



before; earlier 

JP 

older 



prehistoric 

y* j 1 

down 



in advance 

# 

go down 


Cr*JJs* 

acceptance 


seU 

(-J'J J*) W/i 

accept 


airport 



murder 

’cP 

Farvardin (ist month) 


stature 

U 


(ssi 

culture 

cultural 
shout (n.) 
shout (v.) 

(see 

Fan dun (male name) 

deceive 

actually 

only (adv.) 

thought 

think 

plateau 

technical 

immediately 

list 

understanding 

understand 

bounty 



t» J 












T ' 


r*-* 


d 

Qajar (Persian dynasty) 


quantity 
power 
old, ancient 
repose 
establish 
be situated 

restore 

be established 


century 


Middle Ages 

part 

chance 

by chance 

drop 

cutting 

be interrupted 
certainly 
piece 
Caucasus 

lock (n.) 
lock (v.) 

hook 


jXj 

,!J 




jt 


iiiy ji 
It 


(pi. dj jS) i>jJ 
yjj-* 


UI* ji 

(p!. clipj) .>J 

Uj 


jU-U fort 


& 

a *ii 


spoon 

jliU 

pen 

r 0 

magistrate, judge 


pen case 


decisive 

e" 

lunar 


carpet 

JU 

(re# U^Jli) 
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strength 

* *_ 

revive 

♦ 1 3 

Cab O j-* 

use force 

• <■" * *- 

strong 

dr 

palace 


(see 0 ^ 15 " ) 

-JlT 

work 


work (v.) 

01 /jir 

factory 


knife 

3 j»r 

worker 

* 

member 


would that.. . ! 


plant 

(-A) ^ 

paper, letter 

Ltir 

enough 


complete 


completely 

^-.IT 

leap (year) 


book 

(pi. ) vb/ 

bookshop 

• + 

bookseller 

* <r 

dirty 


where? 

uJr 

* 

which? 

r'^ 

village headman 


do 

(-o-O -j'v 5 ' 

crore (500,000) 


Karim (male name) 


person 

oZ 

kiU 

» c* 

country 

ft 

draw, pull 

o'o-JLT 

shoemaker 


shoe 



general (adj.) 

'JY 

hat 


word 


whole (adj.) 


in general 


little 

r*' 

exceptional 


perfection 


belt 


help 

.iSCJr 

help (v.) 

b>/ isCT 

(see OijT) 


shore 

*jL.r 

now 

(yjT 

up to now 

bjX u 

present-day 


short 


small 

bSL^jS' 

side-street 


child 


try 


star 

(pi. 1^) 

mountain 


mountainous area 

Ob—JfcyS* 

salt desert 

jyY 

that (conj.) 

<r 

who? 

<r 

who? 

s 

when? 


kilogram 



iS 

bull, cow 


place 

.ir 

piaster 

Tz? 

place, lay 



place, leave, allow 
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pass (trans.) 

o-Ul/iT 

pass 


pass away 


apart from 


expensive 

b\jS 

(see JLilf ) 

-*Jr 

spin (v. trans.) cause to turn u 

hungry 


victim, occupied 


take, seize 

(■>?)■&* if 

hot, warm 

t* 

widespread 


opening 


be opened 


turn, become 


say, tell 


conversation 


mud 


flower, rose 

$S 

rose-garden 

6ix_jy 

lost 


appoint 


unknown 


sin 

.ur 


wheat 

(set JUlf ) 
ear 
meat 
comer 
various 

sort, kind 

pearl 

perhaps 

hold (n.) 
get caught 

G/2xa (Person prvvutce) 




necessary 

rP 

clothes 


aspect 

JiUJ 

tremble 

j Aijjj 

army 


London 

b'xJ 

favour 


lame 


Lut (desert in S.E. Persia) 

Cji 

but 


tumbler 

oy 


f 


we 

U 

mother 

/,L 

Mazandaran (Persian province) olj UJ jL 

motor-vehicle 


property; belonging to 

JU 

official 

jj* 

remain 

o *xiL 

Mani (Persian religious reformer) til* 

Transoxania 


moon, month 

.U 

blessed 


beginner 


afflicted 

♦ 

sum (of money) 


based 

♦ 

on the basis of 

•* • ^ 

^ ir-* 


foundation 

sorry 

belligerent 

united 

unite 




metre (measurement) 
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expected 

joined 

join 

numerous 

decomposing 

civilized 



centralized 

requested 

appropriate 

engine 

suspected 

like 

triangular 

allowed 

punishment 

neighbouring 

nearness 

splendid 

magazine 

equipped 

unknown 

needed 

respected 

deprived 

student (pi. 


M 


strengthen 

Mohammad (male name) 
Mahmud (male name) 
obliteration 
obliterate 



correspondent 

special 



frightened 
period, interval 
school 
claimant 




director j ,L» 

city (pi. u a!*) 


sect 

mirror 

regularly 
time (‘fois’) 



man 



P ^ 


(pi. j* — people, = men) 


Mordad (5 th month) 
die 


written 


write 


centre 


central 

passing, course 
ill 


(— j?) O 

(Jir* 

b fJir* 





hospital 

crowded 

farmland 
journey 
travel (v.) 
solid 

employee 

counsellor 

independent 

direct 

mosque 

toothbrush 
Christian 
course, route 
responsible 

witnessing 
witness (v.) 
constitutional) 

problem 

famous 

Egyp* 
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catastrophic 
disturbed 
corresponding to 

reading, study 

press (printed) 

informed 

contemporary 

assistant 

temperate 

deposed 

depose 

known 

meaning 

shop 

west 

conquered 

succumb 

Mongols), MoguJ(s) 
key 

inspector 
useful 
opposite 
in exchange for 
position 

arranged 

objective 

intention 

letter 

surely; except 

molla (priest) 

consideration 

meeting 

meet 

nation 

nationalism 

king 

queen 
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national 

possible 

country 

I 

resource 

awaiting 

awaited 

pulling 

lead to 

dissolved 

house 

clerk 

zone 

scene 

reflected 

profit 
hair 
treaty 
effective 
be effective 



( P l. £_>U^) 





cause 

dated 



« " * 





music 

successful 

succeed 



temporarily 


occasion 


believer 


moonlit 

Mehr (7th month) 

Mehrabad (suburb of Tehran) 

kind (adj.) 

important 



hotel 

between 

Mithra (old Persian deity) 
square (in town) 
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(see 0 *j-») 

— jy* 

table 


possible 

• - 

inclination 


like 

i>-b J-L* 

birth 


B.C. 


A.D. 

• 

million 

OyJL* 

fruit 




unclean 

obliged; necessarily 
oblige 

district 

ill 

ignorant 

Nader (male name) 

suddenly 
name 
letter 
name (v.) 

bread 

lunch 

grasping 

achieve 

result 
rescue (n.) 
rescue (v.) 
carpenter 

no 

first 

near (prep.) 

near (adv. and prep.) 

4 

relatively 


jUU 

(pi. ^!P) 

A # ♦ I * 

jbU 

•iTli 

r u 

O^L*U 

jU 

jUU 

4J O-Ui J-il) 



jab oUJ 

1 • 



attribute 
sign 
show 
seat (v.) 

sit 

wise counsel 
half 



ollj 


jab olU 



sight (pl. jUiil) j 3 £ 

under the supervision of Jij C^S 


equal, like 


exceptional 


person 

* • *** • 

influence 


valuable 


painter 


point 

-(pi. <kij 

point of view 


look (n.) 


keep; stop 

^^^b *l£j 

look (v.) 

*l£li 

{see dsj£ ) 

— Ul» 

play (theat.) 


play, script (theat.) 


representative 


salt 

<Cy; 

salt-cellar 

oUS^ 

show (v.) 

(-P) 0 

new 


play (instrument) 

(-JIP) 

ninety 


nineteen 

♦ 

New Year’s Day (March ai) Jjjjl* 

writer 


Nushirvan (Sasanid king) 


kind, sort 

(Pi. ^T) 

servant 


no 

<s 
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nine 


nature 


bad~natured 


powerful 


also 

• • 

good 


half 

4 

(5* 

half (n.) 


j 

and 

J 

entering 


enter 

3 j\j 

falling 

d* J 

in fact 

£-»l tJ 3 

' 

shoe-polish 


polish (v.) 

Oijjf 0 S 1_) 

grant 

jun j, 

parents 


Valerian (Roman emperor) 

existence 

*yrJ 

a 

exist 

C&h >yrj 

in spite of 

JtyrM 

in spite of the fact that 

J li 

terror 


blow (v. trans.) 

O «Ljij j 

minister 

(pl* b jj) jiJJ 

^ * 

middle (Arabic feminine form) er**** J 

means 

(pL 

fatherland 

& 

patriotism 

iS~J 3 (P'J 

loyalty 

lij 

loyal 

U'A 

disloyal 

U -> L#-i 

death 

Olij 

time 0 temps*) 

(pl olijl) cJj 

when 

*So j 


province, country, city; home 

c-C1j 

but 

dj 

but 

CrQ'j 

ruined 

'o\jj 


Hejri, a.h, (Moslem calendar) 


Achaemenian (first Persian 


dynasty) 


guidance 

cljJLa 

present, gift 

4J JL> 

each, every 

#• 

never 


Hormozd (supreme, ‘good' 

# # 


deity in Zoroastrian religion) 


thousand 

j!>* 

eight 


eighty 


seven 


seventy 


"Weekly 


week 


seventeen 


destruction 


be destroyed 

ox li dT yC* 

also; even; together 

r* 

already 


together 


fiill to pieces, collapse 


same 


august 


Hamadan 


together; companion 

.1^ 

colleague 


compatriot 


all 


always 

duj> 


same 
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just here 


India 

( j b-j —) 

academy 


time, moment 


yet, still 


air 


climate 


aeroplane 

W^,!A 

aeronautical; aviation 


aerial 

Jl> 

skill 


clever 


Hushang (male name) 


eighteen 

ft 

any (with negative) 

S=* 

no one 

w t - 


tf. 


or 

b 


- ^b 
• 

memory 

.ib 

teqch 

d jb 

help (n.) 

^jb 

eleven 

• ijb 

find; gain (victory) 

(- v 'i) 0^ 

that is to say 

• # 

one 


one another 


Sunday 

• 

day 

(pl fill) (►>.» 

Greek 

Jb> 

countryside, summer resort 
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Abbas 
abdication 
able, be 
above all 
accident 
Achaemenian 

achieve 

achievement 

A.D. 

administration 

adom 

affair 

Afghan 



anarchy 

ancestor 



and 

Anglo- 

another 

answer 

apparently 

appear 

appearance 




apple 
Arabia 



Arabian 
Arabic 
Arabs (coll.) 



Afghanistan 


after 


again 

•Af J * ‘ 

again, once 


age (era) 


ago 

% 

A.H. 


Akbar 

& 

Alexander 

j'xX-l 

Ali 


all 


already 


also 

‘r* 

although 

<rP* 1 

among 

jf ‘OH >- 


Ardashir 


army 


arts, fine 

AAjj2ir 

Aryan 

JIjjT 

as (in the form of) 


Ashkanian 

jisai 

Asia 

UT 

I* 

attack (n.) 

(pi. <L1>- 


B 

bank 



jIA* 

B.C. 

«*s» jt Sr* 

be 


beautiful 

LiJ 
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become 

begin 

beginning 

beneath 

between 

black 

book 

boy 

break up 

bring 

brother 

build 

building 

but 

Buyids 

by 


caliph 

can(v.) 

capital 


careless 


carry out 

catastrophic 

Caucasus 


cave 


central 


centralized 

centre 

century 

chair 

cheap 

chieftain 

child 

Christian 

city 









j'-W 

oljjl 





civilization 

civilized 

clean 

climate 

codify 

collapse 

come 

comfortable 

commercial 

company 

concession 

consolidation 

constitution(al) 

contemporary 

continually 

correct 

corresponding to 
country 


crown 

Culminate 

cultural 

culture 





b abf 1 





dangerous 


Darius 


daughter 

* 

a 

day 

(pi. fCj) fjii 4 j jj 

dear 


death 

oUj 

decisive 


defeat (v.) 


demand (n.) 

UU3 

democracy 


depose 

6 
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desert 

die 

difficult 

dirty 

discovery 

district 

door 

drink 

drive 

driver 

dry 

during 

dynasty 

earlier (adv.) 

east 

easy 

eat 

education 

Egypt 

eight 

Elizabeth 

else, someone 

emperor 

empire 

encourage 

England 

English 



J* 



O b . — i&j 


event 

(pi. 

^ & 

exist 


expand 

L) 

expensive 

■o\jS 

exploitation 



F 

fact, in 


factory 

oUjir 

faith (religion) 

& 

fall to pieces 


famous 


far 


Farid un 


farming 

C^\jJ 

farmland 

(pi. £ jl>) «/j> 

father 

At 

fault 


feeling 

(pi. oL-L~*-j) 

Ferdouti 


fight 


finally 


fine arts 


first (adj.) 

t( >jy tjji 

first (adv.) 

Yji tjy 

first parts 


five 

e-j 

fi ve-hund red-year 

t 

for 

jArt 

force (v. trans.) 

0 3 ^ 4 —J 


Esma’il 


establish 

o 

established, be 

O -ill j'jJh 

establishment 


Europe 


European 


even 

r* 

even though 



found (v.) 


foundation 


four 


fresh 

.jU 

friend 

C— 

friendly 

aJls^a 

from 

ji 

fruit 
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gain (find) 
Ghazna 
girl 
glory 

go 

gold 

government 

gradually 

grant (v.) 

granting (n.) 

great 

Greek 

green 

guidance 



(- vW) 



J-’JJ 

(-j j) 




hair 

J* 

half (n.) 


Hamadan 

Ol-CJa 

hand 

C— a 

Hasan 


head 


here 

U*1 

♦ 

history 

6 >' 

Hosein 

* 

house 

J yi* 

how many? 


humble (v.) 


hundred 

jO 

Hushang 




importance 

important 

in 

internal 

into 

inaugurate 

independent 

India 

Indus river 
industrial 
influence 
ink 

instruction 
interrupted, be 

interval 

invasion 

Iraq 

irrigation 

Isfahan 


!• 


Islamic 


just (righteous) 


Karim 

Khan 

Khorasan 

king 
knife 
knock at 
known 


I 

0 “* 


idea 

(pi. XjUIp) •aS* 

land 

if 


language 

impact 


large 







&\rf 
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last (adj.) 
last parts 
law 
lay 

lead to 

lesson 

life 

like 

limit 

literature 

live 

lofty 

long years 

lose 

lunar 


modernization 

Mogul 

Mohammad 

monarch 

Mongols 


^7 

U1.1 


(pL mother 

0 motor-car 

41 O motor-vehicle 


more 

mosque 

mother 

motor-car 


(pi. 4-i 


J 

Jsr^ 




much 


must 




(pL JU- 
oL-> al 

(-Jj) O^-iJ 


N 


Nader 


(n.) 


lU-* name, make one's 


jafc 

H 

rib 


jlj ^ oLJL* 
o ab a jl 




nation 

national 

nationalism 

natural 


near 


(pi. J 1 L.) c S L a 




madam 


nearly 

L.JLS 

Mahmud 


necessary, be 

(-U) oLjU 

make 

(-JL) 

neither one 

- V • 

man 

# # . „ ^ 

(pi. a i obj-«) Sj-* 

new 

AjXjj* l*jlj ( 

manager 

* * 

sjr^J 

news 

Cpl.jUl) JJj. 

Mani 

JU 

next (adv., conj.) 


manifested, be 


nine 

^ > 

many 

J * J^-rl c J=^* 

nineteen 

* *JJ» 

means 

(pi* 1 i- j) * 4 - J 

no (interj.) 

C (VI 

means of, by 


no (adj.) 

Sr* 

meat 


north 


mention 


not (with verb) 

4I1 

Mesopotamia 


numerous 

j XIaIlL* 

Middle Ages 


Nushirvan 


middle parts 

iu-tjl 




* / -- 


o 


J^aI* obliterate 

occupy <j 
b\ U 11 -* of: use *{o/t 

J*a 1» old (things) 


O a 


u ^ 



J & j (JU^j 
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ori 


once again 


one 


only 

JCCi 

open (adj.) 

A 

or 

u 

«* 

other 

A 

Ottoman 

JIA 

overthrow 



P 

Pahlavi 


painter 


palace 


Papakan 

olS^>b 

9 9 

paper 

.uir 

part 

d~ji 

part of, on the 

Sj± jl 

Parthian 

(pi. If-jb) C,b 

parts, first 


parts, middle 

J^ijI 

parts, last 


Parvin 

OiJ-r{ 

patriotism 


peaceful 


pen 


people 

r*J- 

period 

• » 

Persepolis 


Persia 

'oUl 

Persian 

jy 


person (pL 4 


poet 

(pi. 

point of view 

#1 

policeman 

OUb 

« 9 

popular 

" ^ 1 *- 
x —i 

possible 


post office 

4_jUw^l> 

f 

pour out (intr.) 


power 

Oj4jI 

powerful 

y> 

prehistoric 

Jt Jh 

present 


pretty 


prevalent 

c* u 

problem 

Ji^. 

programme 

-uUh. 

progress 

Ji'jl 

prophet 



Q 

Qajar 

jUU 

queen 

«£JC. 

question 

(pl. cl. . .) Jl£. 


R 

read 

O A>|^> 

ready 


red 


reform 

cH 

reign (n.) 


reign (v.) 

OV c-VUL. 

reins 

r\ J 

reject 

u ijir 'jj 


personality 


(PLW 



relation 


(pi. Jsjtjj) <U->L> 


pieces, fell to o Jj- pl+J religion Jja 

place (v.) bf^jUlT 4 (—jlilT) religious leader (pL j* . . .) JU-jj 

plateau O^Q repeated, be 0 *Ci jl 
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restore 


sharp 

• • 

result, as a 

s 

J * 5 

Shi'a 


revive 

0 ab cfj* 

Shiraz 

j'jT 

Reza 

Uj 

shore 

ybir 

rich (fertile) 


short 


rival 

(pl. U3 j) 

show 

(—Ul») O Sj+J 

Roman 

i/jj 

sides, two 



royal 

Rudaki 
rule (n.) 
rule (v.) 
Russia 
Russian 


Safavid 

Safidrud 

Samanids 


same 


same time, at the 

Sasanid 

say 

scheme 


sea 


second 


sect 


seize 

self 

Seljuq 

send 

sequence 

seven 

seventy 

Shah 

Shapur 

share 


t simple 


S AiJ 


0 


sincere 


sir 


sister 


b~*JJ 


sit 


SIX 


sleep (n.) 
small 


snow 


society 


jUU JT solar 


Jb- 0 ^ J * 


Sol ei man 
someone else 


JLU son 


(-/■) 



sour 




kj * 

a' 


south (n.) 
south (adj.) 
space of, in the 
spite of, in 


(—Jo) o spread (intr.) 

(—j^T) stability 




state 

still 


(—C— jS\ j jU-- jJ strange 


•u 


street 

strengthen 

strike 
strong 
student 
submerged, be 


>.»U 


UT 


(-^) o 






* I * 




A 




jl 

j ^ 




(pi. J j a) cJj a 


oUL^- 


o * 


(-Uj) uaj 


<Sj-> 


(pL • • •) J 

obis 
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succeed 


successor 


succumb 


suddenly 

.ifu 

sultan 

olUU 

surface 


Susa 

A A 

o'** 

sweet 


sweets 

♦ 

* 

Syria 

*d JJ- 


table 

take 

take away 
Tamerlane 
tea 
teach 

technique 

Tehran 

tell 

ten 

than 

that (conj.) 
that (pron.) 
there 
there is 

these 

third 

thirteen 

thirty 

this 

those 

though 

thousand 

three 

three hundred 



throne 

time (‘temps*) 
time (period) 
to 

today 

together 

town 

T ransoxania 

travel (v.) 
tree 
tribe 
true 

Turkish 
turn into 

twelve 

twenty 

two 

two hundred 
two sides 


under 

unite 

unity 


Valerian 

vehicle 

very 

very much 

victory 

vigorous 


war 

we 

western 



0L» j 1 oj j 









(pi. o*l) JJ 














jj*Cz 
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what? 



Y 


which? 

r*** 

year 


JU 

•who? 

4T tS 

years, long 


j| \j'» oUU 

whole 

rP 

yellow 



widely 


yes 


j; 

whiter 

jU— -• J 

young 


♦ 

with 

<J L li 
• • 




wdthin 



z 


witness (v.) 


Zand 



work (n.) 


zenith 



work (v.) 


Zoroaster 



world (adj.) 


Zoroastrun 


m P * 

* - ♦ 

-Uj 
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The following table will enable the corresponding Persian and Christian 
dates to be determined for any year between a.d. 1897 and 2029 (1276 
and 1407 a.h.s.). 


Comparative Persian and Christian Calendars, 

1276-1407 (1897-2029) 


Persian leap years 




A B C D 




1276 1309 1342 137* 



A 4 - 1 (excl. 

1280 1313 1346 1379 

1276 

All 

1277) 

1284 1317 13^0 1383 

D 

other 

A 2 (excl. 

1288 1321 1354 1387 

1407 

years 

1278) 

1292 1325 1358 1391 



B+ 1 

1296 1329 1362 1395 




1300 1333 13 66 1399 




1304 1337 * 37 ° *403 




I Farvardin 1st (31) 

20. iii 

> 

• ♦ • 

21. m 

22. 111 

iv April 1 st (30) 

13. I 

12. I 

11. I 

II Ordibehesht 1st (31) 

20. iv 

21. iv 

22. iv 

v May 1st (31) 

12. II 

11. II 

10. II 

III Khordad 1st (31) 

21. V 

22. v 

23. v 

vi June ist (30) 

12. Ill 

11. Ill 

10. Ill 

IV Tir ist (31) 

21. vi 

22. vi 

23. vi 

vii July ist (31) 

II. IV 

10. IV 

9. IV 

V Mordad ist (31) 

22. vii 

23. vii 

24. vii 

viii August ist (31) 

11. v 

10. V 1 

9.V 

VI Shahrivar ist (31) 

22. viii 

23. viii 

24. viii 

ix September ist (30) 

11. VI 

10. VI 

9. VI 

VII Mehr ist (30) 

22. ix 

23. ix 

24. ix 

x October ist (31) 

10. VII 

9. VII 

8. VII 

VIII Aban ist (30) 

22 . X 

23. X 

24. X 

xi November ist (30) 

11. VIII 

10. VIII 

9. VIII 

IX Azar ist (30) 

21. xi 

22. xi 

23. xi 

xii December ist (31) 

11. IX 

10. IX 

9. IX 

X Dey ist (30) 

i 21. xii 

22. xii 

23. xii 

i January ist (31) 

! 12. x 

1 

ii. X 

10. X 

XI Bahman ist (30) 

20. i 

21. i 

22. i 

ii February ist (28/29) 

13. XI 

12. XI 

11. XI 

XII Esfand 1st (29/30) 

19. ii 

20. ii 

21. ii 

iii March ist (31) 

11. XII 

10. XII 

9. XII 



11. XII 1 

10. XII 1 


x In Christian leap years 1964-2028. 
*In Christian leap years 1904-1960. 
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KEY 


Lesson 1 


Exercise A (p. 7) 



twist 2. 


pocket - 


I. 


here ^ I 4. 


gate 

• • 

3 * 


Haji 6. 


nose 


5 - 


water v' 8. 


verse 

«*♦ 

7 . 




see! 


9 - 


Exercise B (p. 8) 




this 

O 4 - ! 2. 

there 

l+t+O-f 

!+! 

1. 

blue 

<S + V 4 * 1 ^ 4 * 

papa 

l+v + l 

+ V 

3 - 

fever 

v + 6. 

between 

0+c$ + ' 

+ V 

5 - 

desert 

0 + i+V + l +<5 + ..+V 8. 

see! U + <5 + v + _ 

+v 

7 - 


Exercise C (p. 8) 

1. This pocket. 2. That desert. 3. With water. 4. Water or desert. 
5. Without life. 6 . Without bread. 7. Body or soul. 8. Foot or 
nose. 

Lesson 2 


Exercise A (pp. 13-14) 


1. The woman is beautiful. 2. The wind is swift. 3. This news is 
true. 4. No, it is not true. 5. The father is good. 6. That apple is 
sweet. 7. No, this apple is sour. 8. The door is green. 9. The 
night is cold. 10. The woman is ready. 11. The brother is young. 
12. The master is pleased. 

Exercise B (p. 14) 



lH 1 9 - 
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KEY 


Lesson 3 

Exercise A (pp. 26-7) 

1. This boy and that girl are good. 2. Isfahan is a city. 3. This house 
is large. 4. (The) spoon and fork and knife are ready. 5. Hosein is 
a boy and Parvin a girl. 6. Are not these conditions difficult? 7. Yes, 
these conditions are difficult. 8. The road is long. 9. This fatherland 
is dear. 10. Isn’t there water here? 11. No, there is not water here. 
12. This boy is tall and that girl short. 


Exercise B (p. 27) 



6 . 



if - 1 5 - 






• 


jl 









7 - 



u 


II. 



J 




10. 


I 




fcT 6! 


9 


I Oh*! 12. 




lj 4j Li. 


Lesson 4 

Exercise A (pp. 38-9) 

1. This house is very small, but it is beautiful. 2. This room is not very 
small. 3. This is the floor and that is the ceiling. 4. The floor is 
below and the ceiling above. 5. This wall is high. 6. Here there is 
[a] window and there [a] door. 7. Is there a garden there? 8. Yes, it 
is very near. 9. This garden is green. 10. This flower is red, but 
those flowers are yellow. 11. Water is necessary, but here it is bad. 
12. This street is very wide, but that side-street is narrow. 13. Yes sir, 
the street is very beautiful. 14. This shop is very useful. 



KEY 
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Exercise B (p. 39) 



'j~> 12. W n. a U! ^ 10. 

?c-l OjU bl 13 . J fji J J J 



Lesson 5 

Exercise A (pp. 51-2) 

I. Is the office of Mr Mohammadi here? 2. Yes, sir, it is very near. 
3. This newspaper is not Parviz’s. 4. The newspapers of the city of 
Tehran are many. 5. The largest city in (of) Iran is Tehran, but Isfahan 
is more beautiful (than it). 6. Is there fresh meat? 7. Yes, madam, 
but this meat is better than that. 8. All the people are contented. 

9. The happiest day of the Iranian year is the festival of the new year. 

10. The smallest building in (of) this street is the shoemaker's shop. 

II. This factory is the largest of the factories of Iran. 12. The majority 
of the people are workers or peasants. 


Exercise B (p. 52) 


CH 1 J-) 


~ J 






<JU|I <£ 14^0 4. 


* Ol <£y 2. 


:uJ 





Cr* 1 ^1*^0 3 


U 





6 . 




- J 









5 - 



2 3 0 


KEY 


J ly* ojU-fr &\ U ii. 






Lesson 6 


Exercise A (pp. 63-4) 

1. Where is your house? 2. My house is just here. 3. Where is your 
home? 4. My home is Isfahan. 5. How is that city? 6. It is a very 
good city. 7. Aren't the mosques (of) there very small? 8. No, sir, 
there are several big mosques. 9. This letter is yours. 10. What 
news is there (it)? 11. It is good news. 12. There is no news better 

than this. 




Exercise B (p. 64) 



A* ^ ^ ^ 4 . 

** 4* 

6 . f JjL. L.T 5. 










& 


U' 


9 




Aj" U 


Lesson 7 

Exercise A (p. 72) 

The streets of Tehran have many shops. These shops sell all kinds of 
goods. My wife is buying [a] new dress. She is buying a white blouse and 
a green skirt. I want a new hat. I see one here. The neighbouring shop is a 
bookshop. The bookseller calls me. He says, ‘ Come [here], I have many 
new books.' He brings them all. I have not [got] the newest of them. 
I do not buy a new hat, I buy those [books]. 



KEY 



Exercise B (p. 72 ) 


j <s^t- . Jjjl be 



*• bj- L * i J • 1* 


jJ! 



- \ji 


bT 


^JJU jjuJlj . Jio JlJjU . c-i-f I 


}J*r~ 


Cr^ • 






. JLU-L . 3 j I 



J J 


■ ^ U* J^y ' 


- J 


iiu^k^ jLo 6l^j‘ iS L^JLjL^ . 


f I 


'JJ 




I Jjl 


<* ~ ~ 

. J ^ W* 


•* 


I 


Lesson 8 


Exercise A (pp. 84 - 5 ) 

One day Molla Nasroddin went to the confectioner; he very much wanted 
[some] sweets, but there wasn’t a dinar in his pocket. Then he went inside 
the shop [and] ate (was eating) [some] sweets. The owner of the shop 
asked for money, [but] the molla didn’t hear. The owner of the shop 
became angry [and] struck the molla several times with [a] stick. The 
molla went on (was always) eating sweets, and said, ‘What a good city 
it is, and what kind people it has. They beat strangers with (the blow of) 
[a] stick and say, “Go on eating (lit. yet again eat) sweets”.’ 


Exercise B (p. 85 ) 


- — J J - 


(ji-J JL~ jl>* cui* jl ^ fV • (*-*•*-» ^ lT 5 ^ tjb * 1 


JL- j ly& 











uji 


oyijiI JUL-J . jJx^\ JlyL gLJ jl J Lj 1 cOW JU> f 


•• •• 


°JJ OJJ- 5 Oi' J* 




>*L- J Jl-U* jj^l 


^ oL~->h.->l oLi^U ^yjj 



j j o»y! jl JJ' oy y*ljl j■> 


JL- O~*oj 3 jl 0L-JJU4J (^U J cJJ 
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Lesson 9 


Exercise A (p. 98) 

The nation of Iran, on the evidence of history, has never been deprived 
of speed of movement. The royal roads of the Achaemenids were the 
first long roads of the civilised world. These roads joined Europe with 
Asia. But in general in former times travel between distant points of Iran 
for the generality of the people lasted for from one to two months. Today 
numerous roads have been built, and first-grade highways have pene¬ 
trated the mountains. The most important of the new means of travel in 
present-day Iran is the Transiranian railway (fine). Aerial travel is also 
possible in all points of the country. 


Exercise B (pp. 98-9) 
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Lesson 10 

Exercise A (p. 109) 
The climate of Iran 


• JT 


Iran is situated in the northern temperate zone, and for this reason its 
climate is in general temperate; but because of the high and widespread 
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mountains, the extensive deserts, and the nearness of the seas, we see in it 
various kinds of temperate climate. On (in) the shores of the Caspian Sea 
(sea of Mazandaran) the climate is temperate, in the internal deserts hot 
and dry, in the mountainous areas cold, and on the southern shores (shores 
of the south) very hot. The rainiest place in (of) Iran is the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and the driest district (of it) the salt desert of Lut. 


Exercise B (p. 109) 
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Lesson 11 


Exercise A (p. 121) 

The Rescue of the Moon 

On a moonlit night the Molla looked into a well, and saw the reflection of 
the moon in the well. He thought that it would bring (have) spiritual 
reward to rescue the moon from the well. So he threw a hook into the 
well and spun it several times (turns). By chance the hook got caught 
on a big stone at the bottom of the well. The Molla tried very [hard] 
to pull it up, but it did not move from its place. He used more force 
(he forced more), the string broke, and the Molla fell on [his] back. 
He looked and saw the moon in the sky, and said: ‘Never mind! I took 
a lot of trouble, [but] I achieved (reached) [my] intention, I rescued the 
moon.’ 
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Exercise B (p. 122) 



Lesson 12 


Exercise A (p. 130) 

The New Year Festival 

Jamshid was one of the ancient kings in (of) the legends of Iran. They 
say that the weaving of cloth, the sewing of clothes, the planting of barley, 
and the building of houses from stone, plaster and mud, were taught to 
the people by Jamshid. On the day when Jamshid sat on the royal throne, 
the people all made merry (happiness), and named that day Nouruz, that 
is, the new day; and up to now the Persians keep (take) this day as a 
festival. Nouruz is the best day of the year for all the Iranians and 
especially for the children. On this day everyone wears new clothes, they 
go to see one another, they make merry, and the grown-ups give New 
Year gifts to the children or buy them toys. 


Exercise B (p. 130) 
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Lesson 13 

Exercise A (pp. 141-2) 

On (the day of) Tuesday, Mordad 14, 1337, the splendid new airport at 
Mehrabad was opened by the blessed hand of His August Imperial 
Majesty. The construction of this building, which of its kind is exceptional 
throughout the world, is [to be] reckoned as a very important and useful 
step from the aspect of the preservation of the good name (qualities) of 
the country in the sight of foreigners, who will travel regularly through 
this airport. The existence of an airport equipped with the complete 
technical apparatus appropriate to the great aeronautical progress of today 
will ensure (be the cause that) the great aeronautical companies of the 
world will try to include (establish) such an airport in their flight 
schedules (route of flying lines), and it is natural that from this aspect, 
firstly, great profits will accrue to the country, and secondly, it will be 
effective in making known the civilisation of the country in a worthy 
way to the people of the world. 


Exercise B (p. 142) 
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Lesson 14 

Exercise A (p. 154) 

The star Sirius was the angel of rain. When Hormozd had finished 
creating the earth, he appointed the star Sirius to irrigate the world, so 
that rain should rain from the clouds and should soak the earth, and 
should make the Aryan lands green and cultivated. The bad-natured 
Ahriman, who was the enemy of goodness and cultivation, became angry 
when he saw the goodness of Hormozd’s earth. He appointed Apush, the 
demon of dryness, to blow a hot wind and dry up the lands. Then the 
star Sirius rose, and rose up to the help of Hormozd. First she turned 
herself into (produced herself in the form of) a fifteen-year-old youth, 
and for a period of ten days and nights flew in the sky, and rain rained 
from the clouds. Then she turned herself into a golden-horned bull, and 
flew in the sky for ten days and nights, and rain rained from the clouds. 
The third time she turned herself into a white horse and flew in the sky 
for ten days and nights, and rain rained from the clouds. The drops of 
rain were each as large as a cup. The water rose as high as a man, and 
enveloped the earth from end to end (the end-to-end of the earth). The 
harmful animals were all destroyed and went down into holes in the 
ground. 
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Exercise B (pp. 154—5) 
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Lesson 15 

Exercise A (p. 167) 

Until recently (these last parts) the theatre did not exist in Iran, and the 
play in the present-day meaning of the word was unknown to the 
Iranians. From the beginning of the twentieth century the Iranians 
gradually began to translate the plays of the writers of the west; but these 
works were more suitable for reading, and plays were not produced 



(arranged) in connection with them. Gradually small groups of players 
were formed and acted some (a portion) of these (same) plays, and 
gradually a taste for the watching of plays was created among the people. 
Today, apart from a large number of big cinemas which are in operation 
with modern facilities in Tehran and other cities, groups of players have 
been formed in Tehran and other places, and in the capital a special 
academy for the training of actors has been founded. From another aspect 
(side) it is several years since the High Academy of Music was founded, 
and is training the necessary players, singers and musicians under the 
supervision of European or Iranian masters. 


Exercise B (p. 168) 
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